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3 NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


- 
THE PRESIDEN ' 
on the 1st instant, and will 
of government next week 
3 . A * 4 
clines al! invitations 
, Wednesday next accoru!n. ) . 
pr pesenes will be occupied in opening the electoral 
yotes and proclaiming the results 0 
president and vice president. 








{EXATION. 
Reno presented in both houses of congress from 
north and northwest a 

‘Canada. 
cael in the house of representatives by Mr. Se- 
yerance, from a number of respectable citizens of 
the state of Maine, pray‘ng for the ‘‘re-anvexation 
of the province of New Bruns:wick to the United 


States.”’ 





THE NATIONAL MONUMENT SOCIETY, at Washington 
report the amount of money in their hands princi 


7 ELECT, Was to have left Tennessee 
probably be at the seat 
He very prudently de- 
that would interrupt his journey. 
PARE 18 Inte the iro Mouces the courts of Wisconsin and fowa jurisdiction over 


f the election for 


sking for the ‘re-annexation” 
A memorial was aiso presented on Mon~| whieh the senate adjourned till February 3 


TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 





SENATE OF THE U.S. 
Jancary, 90. Mr. Berrien, from judiciary com- 
mittee reported without amendment the act giving 


offences committed in the Indian lands within their 


territories. ; 
After farther discussion of the bill for the appoint. 


ment of assistant pursers and surgeons in the navy, 


Memorials with numerous signvtures) the order of the day was taken up being the bill for 


Reduction of Postage. The bili was discussed for 
some time and various amendments proposed; after 


Ferrvary 3.— Annexation of Canada. Mr. Dick- 
inson, of N. York, presented a memorial for the an- | 
nexation of Canada to the United States. Mr. D. | 
took occasion to say that he did not sympathize with | 
the praver of the petitioners, regardwg it, as he did, | 
as an effort to bring the proposed annexation of Tex- 
as into ridicule. 





| Mr. Porter presented a similar memorial from De- | 


{vernmentin relation to the operations of the Us State 
squadron on the west east of Africa; the growth pre 
sent condition, and influence of the Amoeriean puladies 
there; and the nature, ex’ent, and progress of the cum. 
merce of th» U sited States within the sane 
Pastige. The senate then passed to the order of 
ihe day, »hich was the billto reduce the rates of 
postage. Various amendments were proposed and 
‘discussed by Messrs. Huntington, Merrick, Niles, 
| Paelps, Jernagin, Bagby, and Ashley. The debate 
was continued until half past three, when the senate 
| adjourned. 
| Fesrvany 4. The credentials of the hon. Reverdy 
Johnson, of Md. senator eleet for six years from the 
4th of March next, were presented by Mr. Pearce 
read and laid on the table. : 
Mr. Niles presented a memorial from Hartford 
Con. for the annexation of Texas. : 
Mr. Diz presented a memorial from Now York on 
the annexation of Canada. Laid upon the table. 
Mr. While presented resolutions of the lezislature 
of Injiana upon the subject of the completion of the 
| Wabash and Erie canal, and asked an appropriation 
| for that work. Also desiring instructions froin our 
own to the British government to put an end to the 





pal and interest in sundry investments, at $19,793 10. troit, which being read, he moved to have referred | treaty between the United States and the British go- 


Sam. H. Smith is treasurer. 





Tue Mexican Mrsister, now at Washington, has 
not been recalled by the new authorities of that re 
iblic, as was reported in some of our journals.— 


. 
He is understood to have received instructions to ask 


for his passports, if the annexation of Pexas to the 
Union is consummated, 
2 ee! Sa a . ieaeaiiteenesinesiiiememmaantin On eA 


STATES OF THE UNION. 
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MaryLanp stale tares. A report made by the 
treasurer of ihe siate in obedience to a call from the 
House of delegates, suows that, of the stale lax of 
1841 there reiiuaius: 


Yet due $56, 234,05 
do 1842 125,661,389 
do 1843 177,987.34 
do is44 361,459.64 


Calvert and Worcester counties had as yet paid no 
part of the state tax. We learn informally however, 
that Worcester county, like her neigiibor, Somerset, 
has prompily paid to the receiver recently appuin'ed 


by ihe treasurer, at least three fourths of the whole | 


amount due by her citizens. Otner counties that 
hesitate in consequence of the defaication of those) 
hamed, wil! no doubt resume. 


Tuc Missoun: Hrsroricat Society. A meetin 
was held at St. Louis ou ine 29ib January, an asso-| 
ciation formed, and a society organized by electing} 
Wa. M. Campsett of St. Louis, president, eight vice 
presidents, and other officers atid honorary members. 

The society was interestingly entertained by Wm. | 
G. Minor, Esq., of this city. Phe Rev, Me, Goods | 
rich presented a paper of Corsiderabdle ilerest, show-| 
ing a series of levels taken on the Mississippi, from | 
the mouth to the St. Peters, and on the Missouri up to 
the Grand Pass. Hé also submitted a very interes- 
ting dissertation upol the hypothesis, that, at one pe-| 
riod of time, this country, from the base of the Alle- 
ghenies to a point high up the Mississippi, had been 
alake, and covered with water; the souibera boun-| 
dary of that lake being at Memphis, 2nd the height | 
there supposed to be ove thousand feet. In presen-} 
ting this paper the reverend gentleman explained the 
Geological and topographical indications which went 
to support this hypothesis—manifesied an intimate 
knowledge of the subject and the country—and high- 
ly entertained the audience. 

A number of books and pamphlets have already 

en presented to the society. The publishers of 
several papers have sent their pulbications to the se- 
Cretary, and with a little more spirit, attention and 
interest on the part of the citizens generally, the so- 
Clety may be made of greet usefulness. 

{St Louis Rep. 








Inurwots. The Mormon charter of Nuuvoo, has been 
Unconditionally repeated by the legislature of lijinois, 
ya decided majority of votes iv each braich, after 


; the subject of the annexation of Texas. 
lutions having been read, Mr. J. took veecasion to say 


lentirely opposed to the annexation of Texas. He 


| been villainously cheated out of it. 


| to the committee on foreign relations. 
Mr. Foster, of Tenn., opposed the memorial, and 
| hoped it would not be referred to the committee. It 


great question of annexation. It seemed to him un- 
| just and improper thus to oppose a great question by 
bringing it into contempt, as these memorials obvi 

ously did: He hoped they would be regarded in the 
spirit they were sent, and opposed accordingly. Mr. 
| F. said he differed with the senator from Michi- 





'gan in presenting these resolutions with great reluc- | 
‘tapee, but he felt bound as a friend to annexation iv | 


| oppose them at the onset. 

| Mr. Porter expressed himself equally surprised ,and 
‘replied that they were siuply in his view a solemn 
/remoustrance to the annexation of Texas. There 


| was no good reason for doubting the sincerity of gen- | 


| tlemen signing these memorials. They had as great 
|a desire for the annexation of Canada as gentlemen 
(from the south could have for the annexation of 
Texas. It wasa measure equally important to them, 
and their locality gave them as much interest in Ca- 
nada as southern gentlemen had in the proposed an- 
/nexation of Texas. 

The question was further dissussed by Messrs. 
Bagby and others. 

Aanexalion of Texas. Mr. Johnson, of La., presen- 
ted the resolutions of the Louisiana legislature upon 
The reso- 


that he bad very great doubt in his mind whether 
Texas could be annexed by the fegislative action of 
couzress. 


Mr. Barrow, of La., was, he sud, thoroughly and 


regarded annexation as a great evil, and should not, 


was obviously designed to cast contempt upon the | 


vernment in behalf of the joint occupancy of the Ore- 

gon. Also in favor of a reduction of the price of 

the public lands. Also for aidin favor of complet- 
}ing the Central Canal and the Northern Cross rail 
road, 
| Memorials were also presented in behalf of the 
| Cumberland rail road. 
| Ovo motion of Mr. Barrow, it was ‘ 
| Resolved, That the president be requested to commun. 
| Meate ly the seaa‘e, Hin his opinioa not ineonaistent 
wiih the public interest, whether Mr. Duff Green does 
OW hold or has litcly held any diplomatic or official 
) vation near the government of Texas; and, if so, wi)? 
| whe ippointed? at whatsglary? aad with what iastruc- 
ltions! 
| Sub-treasury bill. Mr. Evans reported from the 
finance committee the independent treasury bill 

with a recommendation that it be indefinitely post- 
| poned, 
| Qvegon bill. The bill from the house wes referred 
to a select committee. 

The bill to regulate the enlistment of boys in the 
naval service was read a third time and passed. 

Post office bill. Mr. Merrick called for the consi- 
| deration of the post office bill. Tne amendment of 

Mr. “Ashley, of Arkansas, was first in order, and after 
discussion by Messrs. Niles, Phelps, Merrick, and 
“dshiey, it was adopted—authorising the use of an 
| money in the treasury necessary to carry into effect 
‘the bill, short of the amount to be received usder 

the bill. 

Mr. Allen, of Ohio, moved to restore the franking 
privilege cs now enjoyed to the bill, and spoke in 
earnest defence of the amendment. 

Mr. A. at request yielded the floor. 


Texas. Mr. 4rcher, presented a report from the 
committee on foreign relations, on the joint resolution 








therefore, by his vote sanction it in any form.— | from the house to annex ‘Texas to the U, States. He 
Speaking incidentally of the election, he said that | wished that two resolutions which accompanied the 
for his own state he would say that Mr. Clay had | report should be read, which was done, They are 


The investiga- 
tion of the legistature would prove this. 

Mr. Johnsen was not disposed to debate the resolu 
tions, and they were ordered to be printed and laid 
upon the table. 

Memorials were presented agaiast the annexation 
of Texas from Mass., New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsy!lvania. 

Mr. Sturgeon presented a memorial from Peon- 
sylvania asking for an amendment to the constitution 
preliminary to an action for the abolition of slavery. 

Mr. Morehead presented resolutions from the Ken- 
tucky legisiature for a reduction of postage. 

On motion of Mr. Walker, it was 

Resolvel, That a committee of three on the part of 
ihe senate be app inted, to join such committee as may 
be appoinied by the house of representatives, tu ascer- 
tain and report.a mode of examining voles for the elec- 
uon of president and vice president, and of notifying 
the persons e'ected of their election. 

Messrs. Walker, Woodbury,and Dayton, were ap. 
pointed the committee by the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Willer, it was 


as follows: 

“Resolved ‘That the joint resolution from the house of 
representatives for the aunexa'ion of Texas to the U. 
Siates be rejected, ; 

“Resolu:d, ‘That the several bills and joint resolutions 
originating in the senate, the resulutions of sundry state 
legislatures, and the petitions and memorials many 
citizens of the United States, for and against the annexa- 
tion of Texas to this uuion, which have been referred to 
this co.umittee, do lie upon the table.” 

Mr. Buchanan said he was in a minority of one in 
the committee, and he should avail himself of the 
first opportunity to express his views in favor of the 
joint resolutions which had been received from the 
house of representatives. 

The report and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed, 


Mr. Allen, then resumed his remarks on the pos- 
tage question, but on motion the senate adjourned. 

Fespruary 5. Aanexation of Texas. On motion of 
\ir. Benton, the senate took up the bill heretofore in- 
iroduced by him, to provide for the annexation of 
Texas; when Mr. B. submitted the following as a 





Resowed, That the president of the U.i ted States be 
equested iv conmuusicate tu the Sethale wny correspont | 





‘long debate on the subject. 


duce uf vier laforaation in ths paszessioa uf the go | 


- 


substitute therefur, viz: 
A billtes ee'de for the annexation of Texas tothe 
United Siates. 
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Be it enaeted, 4c, That a state. to be formed out of; 
the present republic of Texas, with suitable extent and, 
boundaries and with two representatives in congress un- 
til the next apportienme it of representation, shall be ad 

mitted into the union, by virtue of this act,on an equal 
footing with the existing sta‘es, as soon as the terms and. 
conditions of such admission, and the eession of the: 
remaining Texan territory tothe United States, shal! be | 
opraee upon by the governments of Texas and the U. 

tates. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the sum of, 
one hundred thousand dollars be and the same is here- | 
by appropriated, to defray the expenses of missions and | 
negotiations 10 agree upon the terms cf said admission: 
and cession, either by treaty to be submitted to the sen-, 
ate, or by articles to be submitied to the two houses of 
congress. as the presiGen! may direct. 

The bill having Been twice read— 

Mr. Berrien moved to refer it to the committee on 
foreign relations; off Which motion a debate of some 
extent ensued, involving incidentally the merits of 
this and other propositions for annexation, as well as 
the question of annexation itself, in which Messrs. 
Berrien, Benton. Morehead, Merrick, Alen, Walker. 
Bagby, Rives, Barrow, and Colguitt took part, and 
which resulted in the negativing the motion by the 
following vote: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Bayard, Barrow. Berrien, Clayton, | 
Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Francis, Fuster, Johnson, 
Huntington, Merrick. Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Por- 
ter, Rives, Simmons, Upham, White, Wo ndbridge—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby. Benton, Buchanan, Breese, Colquitt. Dix, Dick- 
inson, Fairfield, Hannegan, Hugar, Haywood, Jarna- 

in, Lewis, Niles, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Woodbury—23. " 

{ Messrs. .frcher, Choate, Bates,jHenderson, Mangum, 
' McDuffie, and Semple, were absent at this vote. } 

A message was leceived from the house announc- 
ing the appointment of a committee to act with the 
senate in counting the votes for president and rice 
president of the U. States. 

The bill for reducing the rates of postage was then 
considered. Messrs. Buchanan and Upham advocat- 
ed the abolition of the franking privilege, &c. 
Messrs. Simmons and 4llen in favor of its retention. 

The senate adjuurned. 


en eee 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuurspay, Jan. 30. Mr. Henley reported the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted. 

Resolved, That 25,000 extra copies of the report 
of the committee on patents, without the list of pat- 
enis granted or expired, the list of claims, and 3,000 
extra copies, with the whole report, be printed. 

Oregon. The house resolved itself inte a commit- 
tee of the whole on the state«f the Union, (Mr. 
Weller in the chair,) and resumed the bill to establish 
a territorial government in Oregon. 

Mr. Thompson occupied the floor during the hour 
allotted to him. in a speech in behalf of the bill ar- 

uing to show that it might be passed without inter- 
ering with the provisions of our existing treaty with 
England for the joint occupancy of the territory. It 
did no more than what the British had already done; 


It was robbing a co-ordinate branch of the govern- 





ment of the exercise of its appropriate power.— 
Its tendency was to excite a war spirit, and the whole 
measure was unnecessary and premature. He was 
for waiting till the negotiation was ended. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, supported the bill with a 
good deal of warmth, deprecated British rapacity 
and ambition, and especially British diplomacy, 
which had led to a dismemberment of the state of 
Maine, without her approbation, and against her con- 
sent. He referred to the extension of British juris- 
diction over our citizens in Oregon and the alleged 
execution of some of them in Canada, and argued 
*trenuously both for the passage of this bill and for 
immediate notice to the British government that the 
joint occupancy must cease. 

Mr. Eimer wasready to give the notice; was oppos- 
ed to waiting for the close of the negotiation, which 
had dragged quite long enough already; and was rea- 
dy to extend our jurisdiction in Oregon, provided it 
was limited to American citizens. As the bill now 
stood, it was in direct violation of the treaty. He de- 
nied the authenticity of the report ¢hat the Britick 
had executed any of our citizens, or had se much as 
pretended to extend jurisdiction over them. Qn the 
contrary, they had suffered our settiers to set up a 
government of their own within sound of the British 
cannon. Had they laid hands on our citizens, it 
would be on our part good cause of war; and if we 
attempted to do the same, it would be equally good 
cause of war on theirside. He suggested several 
particulars in which the bill ought to be amended. 

The question was now taken on the pending mo- 
tion of Mr. Brown, to strike out “nine,” in the first 
section; which was agreed to. 

After the reading of an amendment proposed by 
Mr. King, of New York, as a second section of the 
bill, providing for notice to the British government, 
and a declaration by Mr. Adams that, should that! 
amendment be offered, he should move to amend it, 
a motion was made that the committee rise; when, 
the house being twice counted, it appeared that no 
quorum was present; and thereupon the committee 
rose and the house adjourned. 

Frivar, Jan. 31. Colt’s Water-proof Ammunition. 
Mr. Tibdbatts, from the committee on the militia, to 
which was referred the memorial of Samuel Colt, 
on the subject of his water-proof eartridges, repor- 
ted a joint resolution direeting that fifty thousand 
dollars of the annual appropriation for arming and 
equipping the militia of the United States be expen- 
ded in the same. ‘The report of the committee, with 
papers from army and navy, and militia officers, se's 
forth that cartridges of Colt’s consiruction can be 
preserved any length of time without deterioration 
of the powder; that no fire is left in the gun after a 
discharge (» cause premature explosions on reload- 
ing; thatthe time required for sponging, pricking, 
and tending vent is saved, which will enable a batte- 
ry to be fired one-third faster where Colt’s cartridges 
are used than with those of common construction; 
that said cartridges are spark and water-proof; and 
that troops using them can march in storms of rain 





and if this wasa violation of the treaty, they had been 
the first to violate it. 

Mr. MeClernand followed on the same side of the 

uestion, taking substantially the same ground as his 
frst point, and then guing more particularly into the 
question of our title to the country. 

Mr. Owen, though determined not to oppose the 
bill, nor to oppose any amendment to it, thought it 
more proper that twelve months’ notice should he 

iven according to the treaty. It might be possible 
that this bill did not transcend the letter of the trea- 
ty, but it certainly did the spirit of that instrament. 

ike those who preceded him, be held our title to be 
perfect and complete, and believed that we might at 
this time extend our jurisdiction as proposed, had 
we not laid ourselves under restriction. If, howev- 
er, this bil] should pass, he should follow it up by 
calling up the joint resolution deciaring that the joint 
occupancy ouyht to cease. He objected particulare 
ly to the land clause in the bill, and maintained that 
in this respect it went further than the British had 

‘one. 
Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, chairman of the com. 
mittee on territories, wiv had introduced the bi}l, in- 
timated his willingness to amend it by inserting the 
clause making the grants of land to our citizens in 
Oregon subject to the ;esult of the pending negotia- 
But Mr. Owen thought no setiJer would be satisfied 
with such an arrangement, 


Mr. J. R. Ingersoll opposed the bill as involving a 
sreach of good faith. He objected not only to the 
. nts of land, but to the whole pro‘ect of establish- 
oa territorial guvernment. He considered this as 


— indiscreet, when the negotiations were far ad- 
poe Pe and probably near aciose. Such a proceed. 
v 


ing might put an abrupt end te them and lead to war. 


‘and ford streams without risk to their amaunition, 


and bring on an action under circumstances where 
common cartridges would be destroyed. The resv- 
lution was read twice, and referred to the commit- 
tee of the whole on the state of the Union. 

Naturalization Laws. Mr. Saunders, from the com. 
mittce on the judiciary, to which had been referred 
sundry memorials praying alterations and amend- 
ments in the naturalization laws, made a detailed 
report in writing; accompanied by a bill to establish 
a uniform rule of naturalization, and to repeal ail 
acts and parts of acts heretofore passed on that sub- 
ject; which bill was read the first and second time, 
and committed to the committee of the whole on the 
state of the Union. 

The principal features of the bill are— 

Sec. ]. That the applicant shall declare on oath 
two years al least before his admission, that it is his 
intention to become citizen, and the declaration shall 
be accompanied by a written statement on oath, sta- 
ting the particular place and country of his birth, 
his age when he first arrived in the United States, 
and the state or states in which he has since resided; 
which declaration, with all proceedings had in the 
court, is to be made a matter of record. 


Sec. 2. That an alien having resided in the United 
States two years after he shall have made his decla- 
ration, and who shall have resided at least five years 
within the liuuits of the United States succeeding the 
time he shall make application to be admitted a citi- 
zen, may be admitted, provided such alien shal] then 
declare on oath that he will support the eonstitutien 
and renounce all foreign allegiance, and also re- 
nounce all title to nobility to which he may have 
been entitled; and provided he shall, at the time of 
such application, exhibit the certificate of declaration 


13 the person mentioned and described in such dec}, 
ration; and shall prove by one or more witnesses -. 
izens of the United States, on oath, that they nee 
well acquainted with him, and believe him to be 4}, 
person mentioned in the declaration, and that the 5). 
plicant has resided within the United States five 
years at least, and within the state or territory wher 
the court is held, one year at least; and shal! further 
prove to the satisfaction of the court that, during the 
time aforesaid, the alien has behaved asa may of 
good moral character, attached to the principles of 
the constitution, and is well disposed; all these faci, 
to be set forth on the record o1 inc Court before , 
certificate of naturalization is issued. 
Sec 3. That a minor under 21 years of age, wh, 
has resided in the United States two years next pte. 
ceding his arrival at the age of twenty-one, and wh 
shall have continued to reside therein to the time by 
may make application, may, after he arrives at twep. 
ty-one years of age, and shallhave resided five year, 
within the United States, including the two years of 
minority, be admitted acitizen without having mai 
the declaration required by the first section, Provided 
he shall make the declaration required therein at th, 
time of applying for admission, and shall further d. 
clare on oath. and prove that, for the three yean 
next preceding it has been his bona fide intention , 
become a citizen. 
Sec. 4. If an alien who shall have complied with 
the first section shall die before admission, his widow 
and children, if then residing within the Unite E 
States, shall be considered citizens upon making re. B 
nunciation of allegiance; and the children of all such 
persons as may be naturalized, being under the age 
of twenty-one years at the time of the parent's na. 
uralization, shall, if dwelling in the United States, 
be considered citizens. 
Sec. 5 and 6. Details. 
See. 7 provides that if an alien shall by fraud pro. 
cure himself to be naturalized, or make application 
to be naturalized when he is not lawfully entitled 
be so, he shall, on conviction, be punished by fine not 
exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both; andif such person shall already 
have been naturalized, the naturalization shail 
deemed null and void; and any person arding such 
alien, as a witness or otherwise, in procuring a fra 
dulent naturalization, shall be punished by fine no 
exceeding $500, or imprisonment not exceed 
three months, or both. es 
Sec. 8 directs the district attorneys, when (icy iy” 
shall have received satisfactory information of a nat 
uralization obtained by fraud or falsehood, to proceed 
against the naturalized person, and a scire facias shal 
issue against him to show cause why his naturalize 
tion shall not be revoked and made null and voi 
and if on trial he be found to be improperly or ur 
lawfully naturalized, judgment shall go agains 
him. 
Sec 9, If any person shall use, or suffer to be used, 
any certificate of declaration or certificate of natu 
alization heretofore granted for any purpose whaler 
er, other than the person who is entitled bona fide 
the same, he shall be punished by fine not exceedif 
$50U, or by imprisonment not exceeding three moult 
or both. 
Sec. 10 repeals all acts heretofore passed. — : 
Mr. Dean, from the committee on the militia, By 
ported a bill to provide fur the payment of the jowi Re 
militia called into service in December, 1839; whi = 
was twice read and committed. 
On m ition of Mr. Lewy, it was _ 
Resolved, ‘That the president of the United Si'¢ie 
be requested to furnish to this house, if not incom me 
patible with the public interests, any further co” 
munications which may have passed between [By 
government of Great Britain and our own respectit P 
the surrender of fugitive criminals from Florida, a 
der the treaty of Washington, not heretofore ("Ry 
nished to this house. a 
Oregon. On motion of Mr. Weller, a_resolutl 
was adopted by 94 yeas to 63 nays; torminaling 
bate on the Oregon bili at to-morrow 2o0’clock, ! 
The house then went into committee a 
resumed the debate on the bill for establishing” 
territorial government of Oregon. , 
Mr. Hunt, of New York, entered into an argu 
to show thal the present bili amounted to an 10! : 
tion of our treaty stipulations, and opposed it a 
plying a violation of the national faith. i 
into some pretty severe ovservations on the eo 
territory and spirit of conquest, contending . 1 
had quite as much territory already as could be 
governed in our republic. 


Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, after avow!l 
belief in the validity of our title, and discour © 
the grasping character of the British policy, op | 
the adoption of the bili until the motice stipy'’ 
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the treaty respecting Oregon should first ae 
given. He had no expectations from further 
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cl thought this bill was unnecessary.— 
tations; ether tien plan to extend Executive pe- 
It loo inasmuch as it provided an apparatus of 
ee not needed by a few settlers in a rude 
goverry. ‘The people did not need any interference 
re ~s They were able to set up a government of 
their own. It was our duty, however, to protect 
them till then; and when they should have passed 
the infancy of their existence as a community, he 
would make them a present of the country, for he 
did not entertain the remotest idea that Oregon was 
ever to become a part of the American confederacy. 

Mr. Douglass next took the floor, and went with 
much warmth into a reply to the speech of Mr. Mor. 
ris, whom he charged with having virtually proposed 
a dissolution of the Union by alienating an important 

rtion of our territory. He denied that the Rock 
mountains,presented any more formidable natural bar- 
rier to justify such separation than the Alleghanies did 
fo justify a separation of the states in the Mississippi 
valley from those on the AUantic. He deprecated 
the idea of abandoning the settlers, and compelling 
them to set upa governpment of their own. e in- 
sisted that the bill implied no violation of treaty, and 

roposed ne more than England had already done.— 
e contended that we ought to advance as far at least 
as she haddone. He had no hope for negotiation, 
and dwelt on the necessity of bringing the question 
to a close by taking a decided stand, and insisting up- 
on our rights. If war came, let it come; but the 
best way to avoid it was to prepare ourselves to 
meet it, and to demand nothing more than we might 
iphtfully insist on. 
. deocrance opposed the bill. Should such a 
system of government be established, then revenue 
would be required, custom-houses must be set up, 
and the tariff enforced, which would lead to imme- 
diatecollision. He thought the whole plan unneces- 
sary, was for letting the settlers alone, and allowing 
them to make the experiment oi free trade. Nobody 
would disturb them; and, until they were assailed, 
he was for letting things remain as they were, and 
saffering the joint occupation to continue. 

Mr. Adams complained of the precipitancy with 
which the bill was passed and the debate curtailed, 
after the house had ordered a book on the subject, | 
and had called on the executive for information, but 
had got neither the book nor an answer to the call.— 
He then gave his general views on the subject of the 
bill, (fora full report of which see page 38) He’! 
was for passing a joint resolution directing tue pre | 
sident to give notice to Great Britain that the joint 
occupancy of Oregon must be terminated in twelve | 
months from this time. This he thought the most 
likely mode of bringing the pending negotiation to a} 
point. After that notice had been given he shou'd | 
not object to the passage ol the present bill with | 
some modificatiuns, and expressed a hope that in! 
thismanner we might obtain possession, if not of the 
whole that we claimed, at least a very Jarge part of 
it, without war. But to pass the billin its present 
form, without that nolice, must lead to war, if it was 
not itse!fawar measure. — 

Mr. 2. V. Brown spoke in reply, explaining and 
vindicating the course vl the commiultee, referring to 
existing authorities of an official character, which | 
contained sufficient information on the whole subject, 
without waiting for Mr. Gréenhow’s book, which 
was buta revised edition of that work which had 
been published. long ago. If the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was now reacy to act, why did he 
complain of the house for not waiting for more infor- 
mation? Mr. B. explained the aimendment which 
the committee on territories proposed to offer, and in- 
sisted that the bill did not go as far asthe British 
legislation had already gone. Their laws made no 
exception in favor of American citizens, this bill did 
except in favor of British subjects. An American 
charged with crime was sent some three thousand 
miles to be tried in Canada; a British settler charg- 
ed with the same offence was handed over to the 
British courts on the spot. He contended that the 
bill re 7 be passed first and notice given after- 
wards. [For full reportof Mr. Brown’s speech see 
page 359. } 

Mr. Winthrop obtained the floor, but gave way to 
&@ Mofivn to rise. After the committee rose— 

Mr. Wentworth presented certain resolutions of the 
legislature of the state of Illinois, asking a donation 
of public lands to aid that state in completing the 
Illinois canal. They were laid on the table and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Pre the house adjourned until to-morrow at 11 

Sarurpay, Fes 1. 
submit the following 
Was agreed to: 


_ Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of repealing 
eA act entitled “An act to provide further cemed al 





Mr. Reding obtained leave to 
resolution, which being read, 





Y | refe 


lin taking possession of Oregon. 


_ - 





justice in the courts of the United States,” approv- 
ed, August 29, 1842. 

Mr. Haralson, from the committee on military af- 
fairs, to which was referred the petition of a few cit- 
izens of Hassaliborough, in the state of Maine, pray- 
ing that the army may be abolished, and the defence 
of the country left to its free citizens, made an ad- 
verse report thereon, which was laid on the table. 

Also, made an adverse report on the petition of 
Capt. Alden Partridge, for a loan of muskets for the 
use of his military school at Norwich, in Vermont. 

Mr. Haralson asked that the committee on military 
affairs be discharged from the resolutions of the le- 
gislature of Illinois forthe establishment of an armo- 
ry at Fort Massac, which was agreed to, and the 
committee was discharged and the resolutions were 
d to the committee of the whole house on the 
state of the Union. 

Oregon. The house then, on motion of Mr. Hop- 
kins, again resolved itself intocommittee of the whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Weller, of Ohio, in 
the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the bill 
to establish a territorial government in Oregon. 

Mr. Cullom sent to.the table to be read for infor- 
mation, the following, which he intended to move 
* an amendment to the bill at the proper time and 
place: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be taken 
or constructed to take or exercise any greater juris- 
diction or sovereignty than the United States are au- 
thorized to take and exercise by the third section of 
the convention of eighteen hundred and eighteen be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, and the 
convention confirmatory thereof of eighteen hundred 
and twenty-seven, but the said conventions shall be 
taken and construed as parts of this act. 

Mr. Winthrop was entitled to the floor, and oecu- 
pied the first hour of debate in opposition to the bill. 
In the course of his remarks he alluded to various 
remarks made Ly gentlemen on the other side, de- 
nounced the doctrine that we were to have no more 
reliance on negotiations, and the lightness with which 
gentlemen spoke of war and its consequences. He 
quoted an eloquent passage from Mr. Madison in il- 
lustration of this sentiment, and argued to show that 
Great Britain was not deserving of the severity of 
the language here used against her. So far from 
hemminz us in on every side, she had acquire! no 
new territory since our independence, while we had 
obtained Lousiania and Florida, were now endeavor- 
ing to annex Texas, and proposing to violate treaties 
He quoted exten- 
sively from a speech of Mr. Huskisson in the British 
parliament to show that we were as much charged 
with grasping ambition as England herself. Mr. W. 
was opposed to any action during the present session, 
unless further tidings should be received of the re- 
sults of the pending negotiation, and indicated his in- 
tention to move an amendment to the present bill ex- 
cluding slavery from Oregon. 

Mr. Carey, of Maine, went into a course of very se- 
vere strictures on the speech of Winthrop, accusing 
Massachusetts of designs to dissolve the Union, in- 


| Sisting that Great Britain was only to be operated on 
through her fears, and pointing to her acquisition of 


three millions of acres of land obtained by negotia- 
tions, in confirmation of the views heretofore ex- 
pressed by Mr. Douglass, of Illinois. The losses in 
Maine he charged on the whig administration, denied 
that the state had ever assented tu the treaty, and re- 
ferred to a letter from Lord Ashburton, which he 
believed to have been gotten up with the knowledge 
and by the management of Mr. Webster, for-the pur 
pose of frightening the Maine commissioners. Mr. 
C. contended that the people had made up their opin- 
ion on this Oregon question, and had decided that it 
was time fur the government to act. We had noth- 
ing further to expect from nezotiation, and never had 
got and never should get any thing from Great Bri- 
tain without an appeal to arms. A great part of the 
residue of the debate was occupied in discussing the 
details of the Ashburton treaty as to the northeastern 
boundary, and related chiefly to proceedings in the 
Maine legislature, the appointment and character of 
the Maine commissioners, the compensation which 
had been made that state for her loss of territory, 
and the failure of England in complying with some 
of the conditions of the treaty. 
Messrs. Hamlin, Morse, and 
spoke. 
Mr. Morse opposed the bill as proposing a hazard- 
ous experiment, and virtually repealing a treaty by 
act of congress. He eontended that the state of 
things in Oregon had been greatly misrepresented, 
and denounced the inordinate spirit of acquisition 
which he considered as characterizing the present 
majority in congress. 


Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, made a speech in favor 
of the bill, and in opposition to the British govern- 
ment, of whose character, policy, and designs he 


Severance, next 








spoke with bitterness. He attributed an apprehen- 
sion of war to mere cowardice, and, though he would 
neither seek for war nor avoid it, he was willing it 
should come, and the sooner the better, as its effect 
was beneficial on the national character, by exciting 
enlarged and noble sentiments and feelings among 
the people. He denounced the speech of Mr. Win- 
throp as evincing a willingness to condemn his own 
country, and as breathing a love for England in pre- 
ference to the United States. 

The debate having termivated, and the first section 
of the bill having been read, as follows: 

‘Be tt enzcted, §c. That, from and after the passage 
of this act, al) the country belonging to the United States 
lying west of the summit of the Rocky mountains, and 
bounded on the south by the forty-second and on the 
north by the fifty-fourth degree and forty minutes ot 
north latitude, shall constitute and be organized into 
a temporary government, to be called the Oregon ter- 
ritory.” 

Mr. Adams moved to amend it by inserting therein 
the following, to come in after the enacting words: 

‘**That forthwith after the passage of this act, the pre- 
sident of the United States shall cause notice to be giv- 
en to her Britannic Majesty that the United States, con- 
formably to the second article of thé convention con- 
cluded between the United States and Great Britain on 
the Sth day of August, 1837, think fit to annul and abro- 
gate the said convention; and, after the expiration of 
twelve months from the day of such notice received by 
the British government, the said convention shail be 
and is hereby declared to be entirely annulled and ab- 
rogated.” : 

Mr. .4. V. Brown objected to Mr. Adams’ amend- 
ment as out of order, because it embraced a proposi- 
tion contained in another bill pending before the 
house. 

The Chairman overruled this objection. 

The committee divided on Mr. dams’ amendment, 
and it was lost; 77 in favor of it, 92 against it. 

Mr. Winthrop moved to amend the 6th section by 
adding thereto a provision that slavery or involunta- 
ry servitude, except forthe punishment of crime, 
whereof the party shali be duly convicted, shall not 
exist in said territory. 

This amendment was adopted by the committee:— 
Ayes 85, noes 56. 

The bill was then read by sections to the end of the 
30th section. 

Mr. 4. V. Brown proposed to amend by adding to 
this section the foliowing proviso: 

“‘ Provided, always, That in cases where any British 
subject, resident of ortrid gins d territory of Oregon, 
shall be arrested, charged with the commission of any 
misdemeanor or felony, the same shall be delivered over 
to the nearest tribunal of the British government having 
jurisdiction over the offence; this provision not to apply 
after the period of twelve months from any notice 
which may be given by the United States, as contempla- 
ted by the third article of the convention now subsisting 
between the two countries in relation to said territory.” 

This amendment was adopted by the committee 
without opposition. 

Mr. Brown effered the following: 

“ Provided, always, That the future grants of land con- 
teinplated by this act shall be subject to the settlement of 
any dispute now pending between Great Britain and 
the United States in relation to their respective claiins.” 

Mr. Owen proposed to add the following proviso: 

«And subject also to the acquirement by treaty or other 
wise of the Indian titleto said lands” 

Mr. Brown accepted this as a modification, and 
the proviso was then agreed to as thus amended. 

The bill having been read through by sections— 

Mr. 4. V. Brown moved further to amend the same 
hy adding the following preamble and section as the 
4}st section of the bill: 


“And whereas, by a convention entered into between 
his Britannic majesty and the United States of America, 
it was stipulated and agreed that any country on the 
northwest coast of America, to the westward of the 
Stony mountains, should be free and open to the citizens 
and subjects of the two powers, it being competent, how- 
ever, tu either Of the contracting powers, in case either 
should think fit at any time after the 20th of October, 
1828, on giving due notice of twelve months to the oth- 
et contracting party, to annul and abrogate this cone 
venti 'n: 

‘‘ Be it therefore enacted, That nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to close or obstruct any of the har- 
bors, bays, and creeks, or the navigation of rivere within 
the territorial limits of the territory hereby organized, or 
any part of the country that may be claimed by either 
party on the northwest coast of America, between the 
42d degree and 54h degree 40 minutes of north latitude, 
against the vessels, citizens, and subjects of Great Bri- 
tan, agreeable to the provisions of the 3d article of the 
c myention of 20:h October, 1818, between the United 
S:ates and Great Britain, until the termination of the said 
stipulation of said convention.” ois 

And the question recurred on the proposition of 
amendinent of Mr. 4. V. Brown, and it was taken and 
carried without opposition. 

Mr. Hammett then moved a further amendment, by 
adding the following as a8 additional section fo the 
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bill; 
“Sec. 43. And be it further eiacted, That the presi 
«dent of the Uniied Siates be and is here by requested 11 
cause due notice to be given to: the British govern 
ment of the desire ond miention of the government 
of the United States. to annul aud abrogate the con- 
vention with Great Britain relatwe to to the territory on 
the northwest coust of America, concluded Angust 6, 
1827, agreeably to the. provisions of the 21 article of 
that. convention: "Protided, That nothine in this ac 
contained shall be so construed, or earried tnto effect bv 
any of the officers or citizens of tae United 


subjects of Great Britain mov have in the territory here- 
in mentioned as provided for in the convention aforesaid, 
not the expiration of twelve 
given > above provided by the president of the United 
Bini.” 


Mr. Davis of Indiana, moved to strike out the word 


“requested,” and insert, “required.”’ 


Mr. Hommett accepted this as a modification of his | 


amendment; and _ 


The question was put that the committce do agree 
there were:— 


to the amendment as modified, and 
Ayes 79, noes 77, 
And so the amendment was 
Mr. 
whole bill, by striking out 
clause, an inserting as follows: 
That if the pending nesotiation bet 
ments of Gre ‘at Bi 


agreed to. 


ween the gover n 


by the two countries be nNotsettied my weoaty incor hetore 


the 4th day of July, that the president ~e -and is. hereby 
requested to give the notice te the gove ramen t of Great 
convention 
611) 
$27, toa inal and abregate the c -nven- 
tion by which any country that may be'clained by er her 


article of the 


at Lo dk 


Britain provided for by the 2d 
between the two governments. dated 
day of Aucust, 


mn the 





States, as to 
interfere in any way with any right which any of the 


months atier teovice shall be 


erkes ff, Broadhesd, pied v, fed n, Wm. J. Brow n, 
bivabdh wion, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Carpen' ter, Jeremiah 


i. Cury,. Shepherd, Cary, Cai lin, Chappell, 
Cobb, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Datrath, John W. Davis. 
Dean, Dellet, Die key, Dillingham, Douglass, Dunean, 
Dunlap, lis, E'mer. Farlee. Ficklin, Florence, Fos- 
‘er, French, Foler, Byram Green, Grider, Hannibal! 


Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Harden. Henley. Her 
rick, Hoge, Hopkins, Housten, -Hubbard, Hrbbeli, 


Hughes, Hungerford, James B. Hun'. Charles J. Inger- 
svi, lrvin, Jameson, Cave Jonnson, Perley B. Johnsen, 
Andrew Jdehnsen, Audrew. Kennedy, Presten King, 
Kirk patreck. Labrarche, Leonard, ‘pa Lufpkin, 
Lyon, McCaustin,, Maclay, MeCh land, MecCilernand, 
M.Cooncll, McDowell, McKay. Mathew s, Jos, Morris, 


Isuae EF. Morse, ag tak Nerris, Owen, Parmenter, 
Pavne, Pettit, Pollock, vd ry D. Porter” Pran, Ramsey. 


Rathbun, David 8. a. id, Reding. Relfe 
Roberts, ‘Robinson, Rovers, Russell. S:. 


Rhett, titter, 
John, Sample, 











Garrett Davis proposed a substitute for the 
all after the enacting 


jiain and the United Srares in relation 
to the terriory on the Pacific ocean respectively claimed 


chenck, ‘Phos. H. Sevmour, Davi L. Seymour, Si 
mons, Simpson, Sii dell, Thomas Su ih. Robert Smith, 
1 Si Seenrod, S:etson, Jol S:ewart, S tiles. Janes W. Stone 


| 


f ie ibbatts, Tue ke r, 
Wheaton, 


- P” Stone. 
Vann 1 ler 


Ss rour, Syke ‘S. v aylor. 
Weller,, Wentworth, Werthered, 


Benj: imin W hite, Williams, Woodward, Jos. A. Wricht, | 


NAYS. Messrs. 
ringer, 


Carroll, 


A Ache, Baker, Bar- | 
Milion Brown, Campbell, 
Chapman, Chilton, Clinch, 


Abbot, 
Brengle, 
Reuben 


lams, 
Barnard, 
Causin, 


x 
ly ancey. Yost--}49, 


| Clingman, Coles, Collamer, Gariet Davis, Richard D. 
| Davis, Deberry. Fish, .Foot, Goggin, Grinnell, Haber | 
| Hudson. Washington Hu :t, Jose ph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, 
George W) Jones, J.P. Kennedy. Daniel P. King. Mell 
valor, Marsh, Filward Joy Morris, Freeman H Mors 

M a ey, Newto Ve Pi ferson P, y'on, Phoenix, KE lis! a R 
Potter, Preston, Rockwell, R dney, Senter, Severance, 
Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Andrew 


Srowart, Summers. Tilden. Tyler, Vanee, Vinioa, Joho 
UWhite, Winthrop, Win. Wright--32. 


| And so the bill pissed the house of representalives, 


Great Britain or the Uvited States on the nordwest| and was sent to the senate for concurrence. 

coast of Americn wes'ward of the Sony mountains! The house adjoursed., 

shall, together with it8 harbors, bays, and creeks, and! © Turspay, Fes. 4. The house went into commit- 
the vavigaion of all rivers within the same, be free tee of the whole on the state of the Union,—Mr. 


and open to the vessels, citizens, aid the 


the two powers.” 


subtects 
3 


The question on this amendment was taken by tel- 


Jers, who reported—A yes 47, noes not counted. 
And so it was lost. 


The committee then rose and repprted the bill to 
“which had been 


the house, with the amendments 
agreed to, 

The previous question was then put, Viz: 
the main question be new put?” and 

aflirmative. 

The house then adjourned until Monday, 
pulting the main question, 

Moxpay, Fes 3. Chesapeake and Ohio C mal, 


Wethered trom the intial on roads and ca 


Ing wnd assenting to an act of Virginia furth 
amend the act incorporating the Chesa;. 
Ohio canal company, 
ainendment. 


ake 


After a protracted debate, in whch the bill wa 
opposed by Messrs. Cary, of Maine, Zhompron, oi 
Miss., C Johascn Hopkins, of Va.. Jones, of Tenn., 


and Horalson; and aavecated by Messrs. Steenrod 
Wethered, Cousin’ Brengle, «2. Stewart, Pettit, and 
Bai'y, it was passed by a vote of 105 veas to 85 nays 

Mr. Severance, presenied a petition from O ‘on, 


“reannexation’” of New ii 
Luid on the table. 


the 


laine, for the 

to the U. States. 
Orrgen. ‘She house restimed 

the Oiegon bill. The voile was 


Winihrep’s amendment, via: “Provid , 


That 


shall neither be siaver§ por involunta servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than in ee punishment 
of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly | 
convicted,” 

The house concurred in this amendment of the 
committee by 121 yeas, 69 nays. 

The. following amendmen, was concurred in by 
yeas 121, nays 82: viz 

“sic. 43. And bei Jurther enacicd, That i@ presi- 
Centol the Uiswd Siutes be agu te as hereby reyuested 
tu cause due. once ty be gives to the British government 
of the desire and intention oj the government cof Cnited 
Stites to annul and ebrogate the convention with Gear) 
Besiain reiative to the territury on the northwest const 
Aimenca, concieccd August 6, 1327, ogreerbly to be 
provisions of ibe 2u arucle af hatce twins Provided, 
That now ing in this act cousciued s QO construed, 
or carried tatu cflect by aay of the CHicers or cizensot 
the U. Suites, as to iie:fere in acy way with any righ) 
which any of the subjects of Greet Uiain in y have in 
the iermtery he ret tpentioned, as previded roma thie 
competition ©ab-resaid,. Unt ihe ¢xp rat eive 
Muittlhos aller pouce suiail Be LIVelpas Gove | g 
the presidvut of the O.ied State.” 

The question of tie passage of the bill was taken 


byeyeus and ways, and decided ia the athimative, as 


folio ist 
Y EAS— Messrs. Anderson, Arrit 
i 


Re lz e. be eied tu iJ bi HER. 
Juuses A. Biack, Black weil, Bor Wer Bu 7) lin, Boyd, 


wion Athi 


J: Mies Bin: Kk. 
Bria. 





U 


“Shall 


passed in the 
without 


Mr. 
nals, i 
which was referred the bill from the senate contirm- 
er to 

and 
reporled the game without 


mes » 
wuuswW tel -> 


‘onsideration of 
first taken on Mr. 
there 


| Boyd, of KRy., mthe chair. The chair 
first business in order to be the biil to1 
of publie lands, 

Mr. Cary, of Maine, addressed the committee upon 
the merits of the bill, and in favor of it with 
amendment which he moved. Tie state of Maine 
had sold her lands ata very cheap rate to the actual 

settlers. 


educe the price 


an 


Mr Thomasson defended the passage of the bill in 
a qualified form to bona fide settlers. He would con- 
sent that afier the fands had been in market for ten 


or filteen years they should be sold. 
| Mr. Stewart, of Pa., moved an amendment to th: 


amendment, to distribute the proceeds from the sales 
(of the public domain. among the several sf In- 
stead of reducing their price. Mir, S. said that there 
were upon the calendar some fourteen bills appropil- 
ating pubiie jands to the new st and not one for 
He thought i quite time that 


,t{oe 
Cc § ales 


ites 


, 7 a | 
the old states. he Old 


states Jooked out to defend their Own interests. ‘The 
act of 1841 had given eaeh of the new states fy 

millions of acres of public domain, and under that 
act they hed received ef fit nitions of acres for 


themselves, besides ali the share 
from the preceeds of all the iands which were sold. 
Pe; usylvania was vow among the aah irrassed states. 
There were eleven hundred maiiio acres of the 
publie dumain, and Pennsylvania was entitled to one 
‘tenth of thts amount. Mr. S: tien pee that his 
amendment would not embarrass the pulite tre 

ry. df there was a surpius ol $12 000.000 in 
treasury, as we were assured there , the 
disposition was eminently proper at the presen! 
We were told, too, by te lreasury, 
that this surplus was hkely toruu on to fiity miilions. 


is of 





astm 
the 
“was Liits 
Lime. 


secretary ol. t 


He-desired to know, therefore, what was to beco:ne 
;of thas. *{Reduce the tariul” said Me. Payne, of 
labama.] “Reduce the tariti said Mr. Steawasé, and 
you impoverish the government. Keep it wiere 
it is, and you ensure its prosperity. Returning | 
to the treasury, he said that the public “debt was 
415 OUO0.000, and this woulu not fall due until 1553 


and 1863. 


Mr. Paune, of Ala:, continued the discussion in a 
speech in iavor of the bill and against the > tariff, and 

favor of the most’ liberal ‘appropriations of land 
which had been granted to the new states, and which 
is designed in the bill. 

Mr. Welter, of Ohio, moved that the committee 
rise, in order that he might coffer a resolutioi to ter- 
minate the debate before the house to-morrow aton 
o'clock. The committee rose and the reso jution was | 
idoned, and ithe debate was then resumed in commit 
lee ol the whole. 

Sir. Bower, of Mo., spoke very briefly, bat ear- 
nestiy, indeience of the bill. 

Mir. S mour, of N.Y. spceke against it as unjust 
loihe govermmeital the principle or the bili beiore 
ihe heuse ».as cavricd out. He was wiiiing to gracu- 


-—_-— ~~ 


Clinton, } 





announced the | 





belonging to them | 


‘review of the Tyler message, 


ol prosperity and hoppiuess wisieli 








ate the price of the public lands 
and in limited amounts. 

Nr. Jameson, of Mo., defended the bill, and replied 
to Mr. S. The committee then tc se, and the hoyse 
adjourned, 

Wepwespay Fes. 5. Mr. Jimesen, of Mo., moy. 
ed fo suspend the rules, in order to take up the bill 
for the reduction of the price of public lands. Th, 
house resoivec iiself into committee of the bwhile 
Mr. Boyd, of Ky., in the chair. 

Messrs, Hamlin. of Me., Houston, of Ala., MeDorp. 
ell, of Ohio, spoke in favor of the bill, and i Mr. Rush. 

bun, of N. Y., agaist it. The hour expiring the 
committee proceeded to vote. 

_ The amendment of Mr. Stewart, of Pa., 
rejected, propusing a distribution of the 
from the sales of the public: domain. An amend. 
ment of Mr. Cary was agreed to, proposing tj 
laud between ten and twenty years tn market should 
| be sold at one dollar an acre —land between twenty 
and Uniety years in market be sold for seventy fiye 
cents; and soon to the lowest point. . 

The bill was then reported tothe house, when 4 

m tion was made to lay itupon the table, and carried 
bs yeas and yeas—ayes 103, noes 95. 

After discussing the Indian appropriation bill, 

ommitlee then rose, and the house adjourned. 
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SHE ANNEXATION PROS! C! 


TIE BRITISH PRESS ON PRESIDENT TYLER’S MES 
The project t of annexation recommended by Presi. 
dent Tyler in his annual message, which reacted 
London the last week in December, considered 
of more importance than any news which had rea 

ed there for a long time, .and the journals were 
crowded with cominents and speculations ther 

We select the vast yol. 


AGE, 


Was 


a few brief extracts {rum 
umes. The message is not spared. 
The Morning Post, in its leader of the 
says—‘‘il appears to us that the message of Mr. 
sident Tyler is 
presidential ambition, 
dactic. Iti; iavored, w 
without distinctness.” 
Phe Morning Herald, of t 
k.ow not who was the Ame resident who first 
adopted the plan of such messazes as it was Gur pali- 
ful duty t» present to our readers yesterday, at 4 our 
still more > painful au! y to re We cannot t 
to what order ol c yMposition to refer things 
—‘ We are tempted to bring al! the meaning of 
iddress—the longest, as weil worst wrilten, 
at ever appeared—within the cational } 


dist Dec, 
Pr 
a most feeble and ponderous piece of 
Jt is ve ry vores ! very di- 
ithout correctness, 


titi 
and dons 


ie same date, says—'‘‘we 


rica | 


»-§ 99 


sl 
Liiese 
as the 


mits ol 


E iropean sessional speech.” ‘The Heratd thea gives, 
under a separate hea 1, two dozen very short pari. 
graphs, a= the pith of the whole ‘I'vier message! It 
concludes by Suying, thut It is a mo-t singniar 

cj dence, that all the diploaia Ic ¢ nH AuNnications 
tween the United S ates and Mesico were actual) 
suspended atthe very time that Mexico was tora by 
j}at volutionary moveimeiat. 


‘The Standard, of the same date, refers particular'y 


to the annexation of Texas. It -AV3, ‘the mlelli- 
gence received yesterday from America continues | 
be the general subject of ducussion, and in vo in 
stanee within our recollection were the opinions of 
men of ali parties Su unamtinons On Lie ienabdic of 


the president’s messaze. As far as we are abi 
form a judgment the feeling ts equally universal, | 
if ever a case cecured which would justify the 
ference-ol the European powers too prevent the op- 
pression of a weak State by a stronger one, 1 is ( 

of Mexico and the United States. ‘here 
take about the intention of a large party in the states, 
and, from what we know, there luwbt apo 
their being altogether unscrupulous about the mi 


ol aliaining their object.” 


The Globe 


is ho 


Is HO 


devotes upwards of two col: 
and says, “it is cusicus 
nethy im 
journal 


to trace the seli-contradictions im this i 
festo of self-aggrandizement.” ‘This 
goes on to publish passages from re ace heer) paris 0} 
the message, to show how sly Contradictory 
they are, one with another 

The Morning Chronicle says, ‘ihe 


comp! et 
i 


holders of A 0 


i a . ‘ ft 
rican stale bonds will fii d no allusion to the sudjecs 
of state indebtedness in the long message of Sir. Jui 
Tyler. Tue elaborate stale 


president winds up his 
in terms of f-laundation, aud col 


ment the hizhest sei 

gratulales his countrymen ou the rr otk Wattuvu ol Ui 
‘credit of the government, the replenished c ilers ¢! 
the tre asury, the soundie SS of tie « Nroney tie! 
vival of commerce and inanulactures, und ihe as; 


ine whole cou 


hiry extrbits."—*“ bad Mr. Tyler introduced sonic Te 
‘chommentation to the degisiatures Of the wanes |)” 
debted andio payin Slales, one lie iin) late . 


laking Gir cnarszcier aia ve 


steps to redeeem th 
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ken faith towards their creditors, his ‘happiness 19 
the retirement which awaits him,’ would have been | 
more consistent with publie honesty, and with a re- 
garil for national enzagements.” wt 
“With regard to the effect of the American news 
upon Mexican stocks the Chronicle remarks, **Mexi 
can bonds have been sensibly influences by the.neWws 
of the misunderstanding between the United siates 
and the Mexiean government, respectiig Texas, to- 
gether with the reported insurrection against Santa 
Anna, having produced a decline in them of three 
yarters per cent.” 

The editorial Jealer in the same number of the 
Chronicle reviews the principal features in;:Mr. Ty-) 
jer’s message. It says, ‘the exordium of the messace 
ig sprinkled by decorous scraps of eloquence and mo 
rality, and with the usual clap traps of the democra- 
tc parly."——“Afier this pretty preamble, the presi. 
dent addresses brinself to something more real.”— 
Allusion is then made to the moderate tone of the 
messaze With regard to Oregon. B tt respecting 
Texas, says the Chronicle, “the language of the pre- 
gident is more determined; indeed, he eoncentrates 
h's foree upon this question, of which, if the solution 
h2 notimminent, at least itcannot be for a great 
length of trae deferred.” 

The Morning Post attacks the American govern- 
ment and repubiiean statesmanship, and dwells upon 
the dishonesty of the people, as represented in cer- | 
tain repudiating states; “the savace instinet of pos- 
session alone seems to actnate them,” says the Post; 
“they see their prey before them; their only thought 
is. whether they are strong enourh to grasp it.”— 
“Political morality has tio other foundation than the 
popular desire—the test of political right or wrong is 
the vole of the multitude, which, when not dictated 
by self-interest, is sure to be the result of headlong 





passion.”’ In regard to foreign countries, the Post 
says, that allhough the relations of commerce with 
the Uv ited States may be desirable, all other rela- 


tions are the reverse and their political government is 
called “ta nuisanee upon the highway of the world.” 
Reference is made to the designs of the United States 
upon Texas. ‘They are merely a developement of 
the savage instinct of the strone to tyrannize over 
the weak. ‘Phe people of the states are willing to 
kill and take possession. As for the matter of justi- 
fication, they do not trouble themselves with it. It 
would be convenient to annex Texas. Is it-worth 
while to mterpose and prevent this? The question is 
a difficult one, but some day the republican monster 
must be checked, lest the whole werld should fal! 
under ils tyranny.” 

The Morning Herald is severe upon Mr. Calhoun 
for lis sentiments upon slavery, and presuines that 
this gentieman’s dispatch to Mr. King, on this-sub- 
ject, may fairly be taken as the creed of that school 
of American states nea, calmly deliberated upon and 
reduced to a system, “to be carried out without 
quaim tothe full extent of their power.” ‘Phere 
Is no portion of the documents reeeived from the 
United States by the jast mail, that has been read 
With thore paintul interest, than the despatch of Mr. 
Caihoun to Sir. King, the American minister in 
reance, Myr. Calhoun’s eharacter as a statesman 
has hitherto stood inueh higher in Burope than the 
Jacksons and Tylers, and it has given great pai to 
reflecting men to find him so fully committed in pia- 
cing Commer clal ascendency so far paramount to the 
holding our feliow’ereatures mb »ndage, us is clearly 
and unqu ilifledly avowed in the document in ques - 
tion. The principle there avowed is generally con- 
side red 80 diabolies!, that is has been matter of much 
Surprise that it has been allowed to obtain publicity 
in the age in which we live, or that such an absolute 
justi'ica tion of slavery, on purely selfish grounds, 
should be now hazarded or countenanced, in a coun- 
try professing cliristianity. Henceforth, there can 
mi take about the position taken up by that 
Party’ in United States, which is, war to the 
knife, in support of personal slavery,” 
rh same journal published another bitter article, 
on he 24 January upon the came subject, commenc- 
18 ot ge: aiiusion, in the message, to the delay that 
Nas taken place in the settlement of American claims 
on the British government, arising out of the slave 
trade suppression proceedings on the coast of Africa 
and, it says, that as soon as this govérnment is sal- 
ished that such claims are just, “prompt payment is 
at the service of the American minister; but the 
Herald believes that American vessels are fitted out 
p> suspicious tashiun, and sent to the coast of Africa, 

Or the very purpose of being detained by British | 
Cruisers in order that their owners may traffic in 
Claims on the British government.” The Herald 
§0es on to speak of Mexico and Texas, and the T'y- | 
ler message, 

rry * 
shed another atiele upon the Tyler mesmger ead 
tine es artie.e upon the syler message—hand- | 

6 Certain portions of this documeni, relating to 


i “We have he yo regarded il asatrie pohey of Niex- 


lof 


annexation, rather severely, and not sparing “Jona- 
than.” The Chronicle, in its second article, says:— 


ico to recognize the independence of Texas. This 
pulicy, we hive no doubt, would have years ago 
heen adopte:! by the central’government, but for the 
rapacious and greedy attitude assumed by the U vited 
States. In this lies the real catise of the obstiivacy 
and perseverance of Mexico. 





Jonathan stands by, | 
with open mouth, ready to gulp down, limb after 
limb, whatever may be ehopped off from Mexico, 
and when all the limbs are gone, what reason is there 
to believe that he will he eatisfied until he has made 
a meal of the trunk? This ts precisely what Mexico | 
fears—this is the danger which sie would stave off.’ | 
if Europe is desirous of seeing peace re-established 


‘in Central America, there is but one way of effecting 
; 


it. Let the European governments, one and all, siz 
nify to the American government their positive hos- | 
tility to the project of annexation. A combined pro- 


‘test of this nature might inculeate a salutary lesson 


+% 


f moderation on Jonathan ‘Such a course, whilst ; 


it would give consolidation to Mexiev and peace blo | 
Texas, would benefit European ecommerce, and pre- 
vent the American people from exercising, as they 
are aiming to do, an overshadowing influence over | 
the Gulf of Mexico.” 

The Times, the leading and most influential jour- | 
nal of Europe, has given several articles upon Ame- | 
rican and Mexican affairs. One of them says: 

‘"Phis focument includes everything, 


unwieldly 4 
from a didactic essay on the properties of repudlican 
confederations, down to the expediency of establish- 
ing a rope-walk ‘convenient lo the hemp-growing re- 
cion,? and a lunatic asylum at Washington; but every 
part of it is imbued with the same spirit. and that 
spirit tends exclusively to agitate the mind of the 
Ameriean people on their foreign reiations. 

Four-tifths of the message are engrossed with dis- 
cussions of foreign questions pending, with more or 
less of acrimony and embarrassment, between the 
United States and ether powers holding territories tn 
the new world. The remainder is occupied, after a 
brief statement of the improved financial condition 
of the Unton, with recommendations for the impr ove- 
ment of the army, the ordnan:e department and for. 
tifications of the coast, the navy yards, and especial- 
ly the creation of a steam navy.” 

(From the Democratic Review, for Jrnuary ) 

“Ror us to dec!are our exalted admiration, respect, 
t. for Mr. Ciihoun, would be su- 
perfiuous enongh, after the evidences of it with which 
former pages of this Review have abounded—zoing 
back even to a periad befoye the general reception of 
that great, powerful, aud noble champion of some of 
the political principles most dear tous, hack into 
that full with party 
which he had for a lime lost, 


and even attach sen 


communion the democratic 
by his long protracted 
relation of opposition to it, during General Jackson’s 
administration. No personal consiierations are 
titled to any place in dealiig with such questions as 
are involved in this subject, in such times as | 
Mr. Calhoun has been led, by the too fixed and nar- 
rowed intensity of one leading idea, into 

tally replete with mischief, vot only to the particular 
measure thus unhappily mismanaged—not only to the 
country at large—but particularly so to the south,— 
As powerful for ill, when unhappily ina path of even 
the most uprightly intended error, as he is for good, 
on those other occesio which constitute the rule 
of his life, the mistake being the exception, he has 
thus done more, far more, to extend and strengthen 
at the north that abolitionism agatost which 
moecratic friends have so self-sacrificingly stood by 
the constitutional rights of the south, than abolition- 
isin could ever have dove for itself. We still look 
on with amazement! We cannot understand—we 
can only deplore! What bas beconie of the southern 
doctrine—what, of the northern Jemocratic postion 
—that the institution of stavery, whether a good or 
an evil, was a local, and uot a national, a municipal, 
and not a federal instilution—with which 
states had nothing to do—‘or which they were in no 
wise responsivie, either in their own consciences or 
to the judgment of the world, even though it extsted 
on the common ground of the District of Columbia? 
What has become of this position, afler a southern 
president and southern secretary of state—and that 
secretary John C. Calhoun, of all men living! —hbave 
so nativnalized, so federalized, the question, as we 


ese. 


1 course {a- 


nus 


his de. 


have lately seen done? When that has not only been | 


acted upon, but avowed, argued, vehemently argued 
—that, and that almost exclusively—as the ground for 
a large and momentous messure of national policy! 
—involving the annexation of territory enough fora 
kingdum!—the assumption of at least a menaced war! 
—a war possibly to be backed by Kigland!—in an 
unascertained condition of the public sentiment of 
our own country!—in certain disregard of the earnest 


from under out feet! 


ene! 


the free! 


e557 


objection: of atelanst. ae very large m nority among 
urselves!-—the whole done, moreover, in a mannerof! 
most unusial volunteer precipitation, soliciting even 
with threats the compliance of Texas. itsel(!—and 
acwally pledging the military intervention of the 
country, by simple uveonstitutional executive pro- 
mise, to plune direetly in a war with Mexico, if she 
exerute her threats of immediate invasion of Texas! 
—and this while conzress, the sole waremaking pow- 
erunder the constitution, is in sessian! Nay, more 
—what shall be said of our volunteer discussion of 
the essentral merits of this peculiar local institution 
-——through the peculiar ovgan of our collective nation 
ality, for which, if for any thing. the Union, and the 
whole Union. is emphatically responsible—in public 
diplomatic papers, addressed to England, to France, 
to the whole civilized world! 

“If all this can be done by great southern states- 
men, on the avowed ground of strengthening anid! pre- 
serving the instifution of slavery; what, we repeat, 
becomes of the above state position of the. state 
rights party at north and south—the democratic 
party of strict constitutional construction? Why, at 
one fell blow, we find our whole ground knocked 
What concern can be mere 
national—mire a subject of collective or universal 
responsibiliiy—if such a doctrine as this, advanced 
from: such quarters, and ithistrated by such formidas 
ble national executive action, issound? Cannot as 
much be done by indirect influence to destroy, as by 
direct action to defend?—to argue for the one side as 
for the other of a confessediy two sided q iestion?— 
to shake off national responsibilily, as to assume and 
justify ii? Such are some of the questions that im- 
mediately spring up out of the seeds scaitered broad- 
cast by these late events. Why, such doctrine as 
this would abolition:ze three fourths, at least, of the 
population of every free state in the Union, and abo- 
lisiy Slavery in the Dustrict of Columbua, in two years 
from the date of its promulgation in the south, and 
reception by the public mind of the north! 


“Let it not be forgotten that we are warm friends 
of the immediate annexation of Texas (though on 
very different grounds!) recognizing no obligation to 
want longer for Mexican consent—devoted in support 
of ihe state rights theory of the constitution—and 


little cnough disposed to favor abolitionism. From 


this point of view, and in this capacity itis, that we 


look with so much astonishment and regret on the 


‘unfortunate mistake we have here signalized; and in 


doing so we know full well, that we represent no- 
thing sectional, nothing partial, but not only the gen- 
eral democratic —nay, the general American senti- 
ment on the subject—but the general southern senti- 
ment itself also.”? 
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THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


THE OREGON. 
The house of represent itives having, by a very. decid | 





:d vote, paseda bill which is now before the senate , 


which directs the presideat to notify the British govern- 
ment of the termination, at the expiration of twelve 


moatis fromthe date of said noufication, of the conven | 
tion with that government for the joint occiipancy o¢ 
Oregon, and authorising the establishment of a territo- 
rial govertiment and efection of military poste in the 
public attention ts of course anxiousiv 


said territury, 


directed to the topic 


The following articles in relation- 
to the subject, furnish that. ve have been 
airXigus ty lay before our readers fur some time. 

Over rieur 7o THE Oregon. The prominence 
which the Oregon question tus assumed, and theim- 
portant results which may foilow from the present 
agitatioa on that subject, make it highly desirable 
that the facts in relation to it should bs familiarly 
known. 

What are our claims tothe Ovezon territory ?— 
|What isthe exteatof them? tow are they sub- 


* 
, 


stantiated : 

The main strength of our claim rests upon. the 
cession made by Spain in L819. ‘The Ftorida treaty 
of that year—a Lreaty which has been so violently 
denounced of late and declared by Texan. partisans 
to be a nullity—transferred to the United States all 
the claims of Spain to the Oregon lying north of the 
42° north latitude. 

The region in question has been claimed at one 
time or another by Spain, Great Britaia, Russia, and 
the United Siates. The claims of Russia have been 
settled by treaty, and her possessions in that Quarter 
hinated to lat. 54° 40’ as the southern bouadaty.— 
The ciaims of Spain have ven transferred ta the 
United States, so that the only question now at jssue 
is between our government and that of Great Bejtain 
and the territory in dispute extends fram the line of 


Information 
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42° north latitude to that of 54° 40’. It stretches: 
along the Pacific about seven hundred and sixty miles 
miles 
wide and contains some 360,000 scuare miles. The 
Rocky mountains border it on the east, and separate 
it from the country watered by the Missouri; on the 
west it is bounded by the Pacific ocean. 

With respect to the fertility of this region there 
are conflicting accounts. Mr. Wm. Sturgis, of Bos. 
ton, in a lecture recently delivered by him before the 
mercantile association of that city, gave it as his 
opinion from personal observation that the soil of the 
Oregon was no better than that of millions of acres 
of unsettled land with our territorial limits. The 
climate, however, is milder. During seven winters 
parsed by Mr. Sturgis on that coast, between the fif- 
ty-first and fifty-seventh degrees of latitude, he but 
once saw ice of sufficient thickness to bear a man. 

We have remarked that the main strength of our 
elaim to the Oregon rests upon the cession made by 
Spain in 1819. The Spanish claim was based upon 
the right of discovery; and there seems to be no doubt 
that the ships of Spain were the first to visit and ex- 
plore the Oregon coast. 

The Spaniards, however, made no attempt to set- 
tle the country. But Spain had her colonies in Cali- 
fornia and Mexico; and as her ships had coasted along 
the continent as far north as latitude fifty-five, and 
that as early as 1592, she regarded the whole ex- 
panse of country as one territory and claimed it ac- 
cordingly. British vessels also visited the coast; it is 
not pretended, however, that they were the first dis- 
eoverers. But findiag the country unoccupied, a 
British settlement and a trading post were establish- 
ed at Nootka Sound by Lieut. Meares sometime with- 
This was re- 
garded by Spain as an invasion of her rights, and the 
post was attacked and captured by the Spaniards in 
1790. 

Here was the beginning of that conflict of claims 
which has come down to this day for adjustment.— 
We have succeeded to the rights of Spain, while 
Great Britair holds her ancient pretensions. And 
we may here observe that all questions of prior dis- | 
covery, and in fact ail other questions of right to the 
Oregon, between the contending parties, are merged 
into one definite issue which forms the starting point 
of all discussions connected with the present contro- 
versy. That definite issue was made up by the trea- 
ty of the Escurial, ratified by Spain and Great Bri- 
tain in 1790; and the stipulation on the point in ques- 
tion was the result of the capture of the post at Noot- 
ka Sound by the Spaniards. England demanded res- 
titution and compensation for this alleged aggression; 
Spain yielded both; and then was formed the agree. 
ment respecting their mutual claims which consti 
tutes the basis of the very agreement now existing 
between our government and that of Great Britain 
on this identical point. 

‘In order to strengthen the bonds of friendship, 
and to preserve in future a perfect harmony and good 
understanding between the two contracting parties, 
it is agreed,” says the treaty, “that their respective 
subjects shall not be disturbed or molested, either in 
navigating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pa- 
cific ocean, or in the south seas, or in landing on 
the coasts of those seas in places not already occu- 
pied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce 
with the natives of the country, or of making settle- 
ments there.” 

Upon this basis, then, stood the rival claims of Spain 
and Great Britain to the Oregon. The question was 
left open, each party admitting that the other had 
claims, but neither assuming to define the exact ex- 
tent of its pretensions. Upon the same basis stands | 
the question now—the United States occupying the 
position which Spain held, and succeeding to all her 
rights. 

‘Our government, indeed, advanced claims to the 
Oregon prior to 1819. These claims were founded 

artiy upon the belief that the northern boundary of 

uisiana, transferred to us in 1803, extended to the 
Pacific; and partly upon the alleged discovery of the 
Columbia river in 1792 by Captain Robert Gray, in 
the ship Columbia, of Boston. Upon the first as- 
sumption, Mr. Jefferson dispatched Lewis and Clarke 
to explore the regions west of the Rocky mountains; 
and in 1811 a settlement was estcblished by John 
Jacob Astor, of New York, at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river. This post was captured by the British 
during the Jast war and restored at the conclusion of 

ce—an admission by England of our right to 
make settlements there, although it was no admission 
of our right to exclusive possession. England heid 
pumerous posts in the same region, and stil) holds 
them. 

The claim founded upon the elleged discovery of | 
the Columbia river by Capt. Gray, in 1792, does not 


is also claimed by Spain that one of her captains 
named Hecota discovered the river itself before Capt. 
Gray ever saw it, and in proof of this the Spanish 
maps are appealed to, upon which the river now 
known as the Columbia appears under the name of 
Rio de San Roque, so called by Hecuta. 

But whatever rights may belong to the discovery of 
the great river of Oregon they are ours, whether deriv- | 
ed from Capt. Gray or from the Spanish navigator; be- 
cause all the rights which Spain held, and this among 
pres belong to the United States by the treaty 
o , 

Let us briefly sum up the facts: 

I. We have no original claim to the Oregon prior 
to 1790, when the treaty of the Escurial was made 
by Spain and Great Britain. Captain Gray’s discov- 
ery took place in 1792, the cession of Louisiana was 
made in 1803. . 


If. The agreement of 1790 between Spain and 
Great Britain recognised the claims of both parties, 
but admitted the exclusive sovereignty of neither.— 
The whole unoccupied portion of the Oregon seems, 
indeed, to have been regarded as open to settlement 
by any people. Our settlement at Astoria was res- 
tored at the cluse of the Jast war, although we had 
not then succeeded to the rights held by Spain. 

III. The present basis of the controversy is identi- 
cal in substance with that established between Spain 
and Great Britain in 1790—the former nation being 
substituted by the United States asa party in the 
matter. 

IV. The exclusive sovereignty now claimed by 
some in behalf of the United States over the Oregon 
can only be established by obtaining a cession of the 
claims of England or by forcibly dispossessing her.— 
It is a question of negotiation or war. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that the gradual 
progress of our settlements in the Oregon may give 
us possession of that country in a quiet way, and as 
soon, perhaps, as we shall need the territory. The 
ardent impetuosity at work among us may not per- 
mit this slow process. [ Balt. American. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, January 31, 1845. 

The house being in committee of the whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under discussion 
the bill providing for the erection of a territorial go- 
vernment in Oregon: 


Mr. Adams said that he felt great discouragement 
in offering any further observations upon this bill, 
from the manner in which it seemed that the mea- 
sure was to be driven through the house. He had 
endeavored to prevent this precipitancy by repre- 


i 
te 


could he help thinking that, pending a negotiation 
between this government and that of the most power. 
ful nation on earth, and on a question of as much, if 
not greater, importance than any which had arisen 
in the course of the government, there was somethin 
like rashness in resolving to act thus hastily. By adopt. 
ing the resolution to which the house had this morp. 
ing agreed, it appeared to him to be pronouncing its 
own condemnation of its own acts. 

This was a serious day, and we might have reason 
long to remember it. 

The gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Douglass.) ap. 
_— to be extremely belligerent: he had told the 

ouse that we must pass this bill, and must accom. 
pany it by other bills of a kindred nature. He re. 
minded the committee that the British government 
had established twenty-three military posts in Oregon, 
and we must therefore establish twenty-three other 
posts to meetthem. Tisis bill, he believed, spoke 
about establishing five posts, extending from our back 
settlements to the top of the Rocky Mountains. He 
supposed, then, that we must have some eighteen 
more the moment we attempted to establish an excly. 
sive jurisdiction in that territory. 

Mr. A. said that it had not been without much 
deliberation and deep anxiety that he had brought 
himself to the determination of agreeing to give no- 
tice to the British government for the termination of 
the existing joint occupancy of Oregon in twelve 
months from this time, and saying to her that we 
could negotiate no longer. We claimed an exclu- 
sive right over that country some twenty-five or 
twenty-seven years ago, and it had been for the sole 
purpose of preserving peace that we did agree to 
‘suspend fina! action on the subject. This was twen- 
ty-seven years ago. And why did we thus agrec?— 
Why did we even offer at that time to take the pa- 
rallel of 49° north as the northern boundary of the 
territory? It was because our government did then 
think that there was some substance in the British 
claim, and we had offered to make the boundary of 
the territory a straight line for the sake of compro- 
mising this great question. Besides, the territory 
offered us no material benefits, and we concluded it 
was better to make a compromise between our claims 
and those of England rather than to go to war and 
fight for Oregon; for, let it be observed that we had 
gone to the utmost extreme of our claim on purpose 
to see whether we could not get a compromise, and 
this suspension on condition of joint occupancy was 
agreed to with an intimation on both sides that it 
was not unlikely we should in the end have to fight 
for it, The alternative then before the government 
was between a compromise, then, of this kind and 
war. The treaty had been negotiated by one of the 





senting the inconsistency, after resolving to spend 
three or four thousand dollars in obtaining a book 
which was said to throw great light on our title to 
Oregon, (which, after ail, was emphatically the ques- 
tion to be decided, for it was the great question of 
right,) and after calling on the executive for official 
information, then to resolve that all debate should 
cease, and the question taken to-morrow, be- 
fore the house had either got the book or received 
an answer from the president. All this discouraged 
him, and he was still further discouraged from the 
manner in which the chairman of the committee on 
territories (Mr. A. V. Brown) had received the re- 
quest he made: the chairman had replied to him that 
he did not vote for the book; and when Mr. A. had 
mentioned to him the fact that a majority of 166 to 
4 members had voted for the call, his reply again 
was that he had not voted for the call; and so, be- 
cause the chairman himself could not see the neces- 
sity of that information which had been asked by the 
house, this measure must be driven through the house 
without waiting to obtain it. Mr. A. admitted that 
the chairman had said he had all the information 
which he wanted; but Mr. A. could not see, though 
this might be a very good argument with that gen- 
tleman himself, how it was a good argument with 
the house of representatives. Because one individu- 
al member thought that he did not want what the 
house, by a direct vote, had called on the executive for, 
therefore that house must submit to this gentleman's 
view of the matter in preference to its own. This 
wasa mode of dictation, and the exhibition of a 
dictatorial spirit, which, to say the least, was rather 
unusual; and Mr. A. had supposed that the house 
would do quite as well should if adhere to its own 
Opinion in preference to that of the chairman of a 
committee. 


Mr. A. said that this discouraged him in altempting 
to say any thing upon the bill, because he could not 
but draw the inference from the course the house 
had resolved to pursue that any thing he could say 
would be but as the idle wind. Yet, the more he 
reflected on the subject the more he felt a want of 





apyear tohave much weight. The coast was visited 
by t panish oavigators two hundred years before; it’ 


the information the house had called for, and had 
agreed to pay for out of the people’s money, nor 


* 


ablest men ever employed in our affairs; he meant 
Albert Gallatin. Mr. A. had before him the minute 
of the negotiations which then transpired on both 
sides, and a journal of the conferences which passed 
between the American and British commissioners.— 
Various propositicns were offered on both sides, and 
he would add, that sacrifices had been made on both 
sides for the sake of coming to some understanding. It 
was very probabie that the president of the U. States, 
if he should answer at all the call made upon him 
by this house, might send them a copy of these pa- 
pers. Mr. A. did not know that any member hada 
copy but himself, unless it might possibly be the 
chairman of the committee on foreign affairs. The 
papers had been printed confidentially, by order of 
the senate. Mr. A. now made use of them because 
he considered that confidence as no longer binding, 
and because he thought that every member ought to 
have them in “his possession before he gave a final 
vote on this great and terrible question. They con- 
tained every protocol presented on both sides in the 
negotiation, and in these papers would be founda 
discussien of every point which had been raised here 
during the present debate. They would find there 
the question discussed as to what was the extent of 
exclusive jurisdiction, and what was the true intent 
and actual practical effect of the act of parliament 
in 1821, and also why the United States could not 
pass a similar law on their side, ‘The commissioners, 
though they approached to an agreement, could not 
finaliy agree. 
This took place in 1818, when the nation had just 
come out of a war, which compelled all men (0 
think what war was. Mr. A. had for some days 
been hearing the subject of a war spoken of with 
great levity; but gentlemen might take his wor 
for it, if we did get into a war, as soon as the 
miliions upon millions should be asked for, whied 
would be necessary to carry it on, the governme? 
might expect to be asked in turn, ‘“‘why are we at 
war?” 

Mr. A. repeated that it had been with great et 
iety, and after much and painful deliberation, tha 
he had come to the conclusion that it was now lime 





te say, ‘that negotiation must close, and we must 
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ome cottaiaty as to whiat is cut tindisputed ter- 
ory ssion on the Pacific Octan." For this 
itor eA. wished to go a little further even than 
rot ase proposed by the gentleman from Indiana 
- r the way, (Mr. Qwen) That gentleman, it 
pin wis . favot of passing this bill first, and 
‘ad giving notice to the British government. Mr. 
A. was for notice in the first place, and then provid- 
that whatever was done by the present bill should 
aint effect after the lapse of twelve months from 
this time. Jf we were to have a war, he wanted to 
ut the nation first on the foundation of everlasting 
F aht. When that was done, and thoroughly done, 
Mr, A. had ever been and should ever be ready to 
ut the country in a state of war. Let us first se- 
cr re the right, and then go into the questions of po- 
licy and expediency. Mr. A. avowed his conviction 


that on a subject so important it was time that we, 


took some definite action; it was time to settle the 
nestion what was the actual extent of our territo- 
rial possessions on the South Sea. Mr. A. was re2- 
dy either to pass a joint resolution directing the ex- 
ecutive to gi7e the requisite notice to the British go- 
yernment or to insert such a provision in the ver 
first section of this bill; he would make it the first 
section of the bill. Let the house deciare that im- 
mediately after the passage of this bill the president 
shall give notice to the government of Great Britain 
tnat the convention heretofore agreed on for the joint 
occupancy of Oregon mus: be terminated. (Several 
voices: “Agreed.” 

Mr. A. said that he differed entirely from the prin- 
ciple laid down by the chairman on territories, that 
this house had nothing to do with giving such notice. 
So far from it, he held that #t mever should be given 
without the assent of that house. It was the exer- 
cise of the war power: and . A. should deem it 
very extraordinary indeed (not mose extraordinary, 
however, than other aets he had seen done by the 
enor executive) should any president take it upon 

imself to give such a notice. It was war; and the 
war power was confided by the constitution express- 
ly to congress: He had seen the present executive 
trench on that provision on the constitution more 
than once, and Mr. A. had experienced infinite pain 
in winessing with what tame submission the house 
had suffered its powers to be usurped on a point so 
vital, without so much as even an expression of opin- 
ion in regard toit. In the constitution it was a very 
pice and delicate question how far the executive might 
proceed towards war without actually interfering 
with the powers of congress. And if any gentleman 
here present had not read the discussion on that sub- 
ject between Mr. Madison and Mr. Hamilton, under 
the signatures of ‘‘Helvidius” and ‘Pacificus,” he 
entreated him to read them withoutdelay. General 
Hamilton had gone far towards maintaining the 
very ground on which the president of the United 
States had recently acted, and the principle now ad- 
vanced by the chairman of the committee on territo- 
ries, viz: that this business of giving notice was for 
the executive alone, and that that house had nothing 
todo with it. Mr. Madison had taken the opposite 
ground, and Mr. A. would venture to say if any gen- 
Uleman within these walls, come he from the north 
or the scuth, be he whig or democrat, would read 
these articles attentively, he would be ready to say 
that the opinion put forth by the honorable chairman 
would not pass that house. 


This was the reason why he wished first to com- 
mence with this solemn act of the house, nor did he 


know any act of that body to which he had ever 


given, or ever should give his assent with more pride 
than that. 


settle the whole question. After that act was done 


This, gentlemen might rely on it, would | 


, 49° north. If they were resolved to pass a bill like 
‘this in a spirit of defiance, and without even looking 
‘at the British side of the question, the issue would 
be such as he had described. In the heat and tor- 
lrent of this debate none had even dared to tell what 
the British had to say on their side of the question. 
If gentlemen got these papers, they would then 
learn what eould be said on the opposite side, but if 
they were resolved to shut their eyes, and in this 
rash way run the country intoa war without so 
mach as knowmg what was the British claim, the 
end would be that we should be compelled to give 
up the country to the mouth of the Columbia river; 
and that, he suspected, was all the British govern- 
ment demanded now. Mr. A. was not for giving it 
to them. No—he never would consent to make that 
the boundary, but he greatly feared that we should 
have to do it, if we were determined to proceed in 
this manner. 
lf we gave Great Britain this notice the question 
must be settled within a year; but that could allow 
a whole year to settle it, and before that time the 
whole difficulty might be peacefully arranged. He 
believed that when we came to the point, we should 
| get, hedid not say upto 54° 40’ put such a boundary 
'as would entirely satisfy ninety-nine out of a hundred 
| of the people of the United States. He did not say 
that this line would satisfy some gentlemen who had 
spoken so valorously in favor of this bill, or in favor 
of another bill which had recently passed. As to 
gentlemen who held the doctrine that the moment 
this government advanced any claim, of any sort, to 
a portion of territory, all who dwelt there instantly 
obtained a vested right as citizens of the United 
States, whick the government never could renounce, 
the line would not satisfy them. But it was new 
doctrine, that the moment a government, by looking 
only at one side of the question, could convince itself 
that it had an indisputable claim to a certain territo- 
ry. All persons then inhabiting acquired tpso facto 
the rights of citizenship—rights which the govern- 
ment could never afterwards renounce; this was 





The negatiators of the convention hai seen all this 
state of things coming on; they knew that it must 
come, that we should have thousands of young fight- 
ing men rising every year, and that they could claim 
a right of settlement in this new territory, and there- 
fore they had required a previous notice of twelve 
months to prepare, if possible, for a peaceable termi- 
nation of the joint occupancy. 

Mr. A. said he was sorry he had troubled the com- 
mittee with these remarks, because he saw very dis- 
tinetly that they would be of no manner of avail.— 
He would once more repeat, however, that he was 
ready to give the requisite notice, but not ready to 
assume jurisdiction till a full year had- expired. If 
gentlemen would consent to take that course, he be- 
lieved that the whole matter might be settled without 
war. If, on the contrary, they insisted on passing 
this bill, he did not know, indeed, that war would be 
the necessary result, but be thought it was much to 
be apprehended. 

While he was up, he would say that he consider- 
ed it indispensably necessary that the house itself 
should take action on this subject, and direct the 
president to give notice, and not leave it to his dis- 
cretion. If the president, of his own mere motion, 
might constitutionally give such a notice, then could 
the executive of this country have dictated to the 
country at pleasure peace or war for the last twenty 
eight years. Mr. A. had not the remotest idea that 
the constitution ever intended to clothe the president 
with power to perform an act which amounted to 
actual war. ‘T’here was one other thing in this bill 
to which Mr. A. must object, and that was the en- 
gagement to grant to our settlers a title to land.— 
There was no need of any such pledge, and it im- 
plied a total disregard to a species of title which, 
however weak, Mr. A. would not insult—he meant 
the Indian title, for the land was not ours till that 
litle was extinguished. 


Mr. A. V. Brown said that he supposed it 
would be necessary that he should offer a few re- 





doctrine which, be confessed, was quite new to 
him. lt was in conflict with the practice of this | 
government from the first day of its existence to the , 
present. 

Mr. A. would now ask the liberty of reading to 
the house a sing!e passage from the negotiations in 
1826: it was found in a letter from Mr. Gallatin to 
Mr. Clay, and referred to a proposition to introduce | 
exclusive jurisdiction between the parties. [The ex- 
tract having been read, Mr. 4. proceeded. } 


The British envoy assented to the ground there 
taken, that our government could not pass an act in 
regard to our people similar to that which the Bri- 
tish parliament had passed in reference to theirs.— 
This was one of those impracticable questions which’ 
had contributed to the failure of that negotiation.— 
This was twenty-seven years ago; what was then 
the population of this region of Oregon? ‘The popu- 
lation of the whole United States at that time did 
not exceed ten millions. Now he presumed it was 
twenty. From-that time to this we had had, upon 
an average, one hundred thousand a year of young 
men just coming to the age of manhvod, all busily 
engaged in chopping, and clearing, and boating, and 
fishing, and fighting, and going ahead for a fortune. 
The western states were overflowing with these 
young fighting men, and Mr. A. kad no doubt that, 
if this govornment should do nothing at all, they 
would not only pour into Oregon, but could soon 
have governments there like ourown. The country 
would be filled with a young population with strong 
arms, and hearts, and heads, full of impulse, and en- 
terprise, and energy, resolved to improve their con- 





they might pass whatever acts they pleased. Then dition, ready to undergo and labor, and to fight any 
the only questions remaining would be questions of .enemy—{voices, ‘‘that’s a fact”|—ready in a mo- 
expediency; then the house would have nothing to| ment to strike in defence of what they considered 
do or care for but the duty of carrying into effect, at: their rights. And thie reminded him of what he had 


all expeuse and hazard, what Mr. A. solemnly 


|been told by a gentleman (Governoi Pope) some 


believed to be the right of this country. The giving| years ago, travelling + the west, who said he had 
of that notice would be the best of all expedients to| met a large company of young men who told him 
bring the pending negotiations with respect to Ore-| they were “going to Texas to fight for their rights,” 


Gn to a close, because then the British government: [roars of laughter. | 


could see exactly how far to go, and he believed we 


should gain more by that step than by any other.— 


Mr. A. apprehended that the present course of act- 


And we hada hundred thou- 
| sand of such every year, who were ready to fight any 
where and to fight any body for their rights. These 
| men he doubted not would go to Oregon; nothing 


ing at once on a subject like this without waiting! could stop them: and they would take possession of 


for all the information that could be obtained, and 
of deciding on such great and weighty questions in| 


& rash and hot and hasty manner, would lead, in the 


the country, let both governments do what they 
might. But that process, so accomplished, must in- 
| evitably bring us into collision with Great Britain, 





issue, to the necessity of making greater sacrifices and he thought it far better to settle the question 
than would otherwise be necessary. Should we,now. He was ready to give the twelve months’ no- 
how insist on too much and thus bring on a war,| tice, and to tell Great Britain that the country was 
after millions on millions had been expended, and | ours; that it belonged to us ‘by nature,” (as gentle- 
the people impatiently demanded why they were | men had said of Texas,) (a Jaugh;] that it belonged 
thus taxed in blood and money, then would come to us by discovery and by treaty; in a word, by all 
the moment when we should have to make sacrifices | that could make a title ta an unsettled wilder- 
to bring the war to a close, and he could tell gentle-| ness; and that the question of our title must be set- bacco measure like this, after having been before 


men that in that case they would not get as high as 


marks in reply to what had fallen from the honor- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Ada:ne ) 
He should reply, however, only to such remarks as 


| seemed to have rather a personal reference to hime 


self. The gentleman appeared to think that Mr. B. 
had treated him with some discourtesy in refusing 
to postpone this bill at his request. The gentleman 
would remember that Mr. B. had disclaimed any de 
sire of driving the bill through the house with a pre- 
cipitancy unworthy of its importance; that he had re- 
ported it under ib et of the committee, and was 
entirely willing to Conform in all respects to the 
wishes of the house in regard to it. And what had 
been the reason urged by the honorable gentleman 
for postponing a bill of this importance? It waa a 
rumor that there existed on tne subject a mighty 
good book; and if members could only get hold of 
that, they would see every question concerning our 
title to Oregon settled at once. Mr. B. never had 
believedethat when the house voted to procure that 
book they had any intention of delaying this bill and 
postponing its consideration until that book could be 
printed; and he did reply to the gentleman’s request, 
that he had not voted for the book, and therefore 
was not guilty of inconsistency in wishing to go on 
with the bill without it. The house, however, 
had ordered the book; and what book was it? It 
was only an enlarged edition of a book published 
years ago, and to which gentlemen might get access 
at pleasure. The old work was somewhat enlarged 
and improved, and the new had been printed and 
published, but nobody could get it, because the au- 
thor had put it under lock and key, and thereby sub- 
jected congress to a species of compulsion to passa 
resolution to Buy it. It might be enlarged, but it did 
not essentially differ from the first edition of the 
same work which had been gotton up long ago under 
the patronage of secretary Forsyth. But did this 
wonderful book (which the gentleman himself had 
playfully called the gospel of our title to Ogegon) 
contain all that could be known on that subjec?— 
Did it monopolize all light in regard to our title?— 
Who did not remember the very able report made to 
this house on that subject by Mr. Pendleton, a mem- 
ber from Cincinnati, Ohio?—a document which took 
a masterly view of every question at issue. And 
had gentlemen forgot another report, by a represen- 
tative from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cushing,) which 
had investigated the title of the United States to 
Oregon ina much abler and more learged manner 
than did this book of Mr. Green':ow? These docu- 
ments were in the house library; gentlemen might 





have access to them at any hour of the day—might 
take them to their chambers, and there investigaia 
the question of title in all its bearings. What a 
spectacle would it present to the country that a great 





tled now. -” 


congress for years, and having been investigated and 
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reported on time after time in the fullest manner, 
should suddenly disappear, and, when the people 
inquired why, the first news they got should he, that! 
congress was waiting for somebody's book, and could 
not understand our title until’ they got hold of it!— 
[A laugh-] Besides, w2 could not yet get the book. 
The house had*to wait for the action of the senate, 
and then for a contract with the hberal author. The! 
house had passed the resolution days ago, but the 
the book had not come yet. But the most curious 
feature in the matter was, that, while (he gentleman 
from Massacnusetts wanted the house to stand still 
until this hook should’ be got, he told the house in 
the same breath that he was ready to act—that he 
had no doubt of our title. If he was satisfied, what 
more did he’ want? And why must we wait for 
any further light? There was notoriously a_uni- 
versal satisfaction as to the question of title.— 
No'gentleman had breathed a doubt regarding it.— 
Why, then, should they wait fora book to make it 
plainer? | 

And, so far as the remarks of the gentleman ap- 
plied to Mr. B.’s answer, and the manner of it, he 
here took occasinn to disclaim in the amp!est manocr 
all intention of being diseourteous to that venerable 
gentleman. No such feeling hat place in his breast, 
and therefore he was very sure he could not have ma- 
nifested it. 

And now he must notice another position taken by 
the honorable gentleinan. He seemed to complain 
that Mr. B. had expressed the opinion that it was a 
function of the executive to give the notice required 
by the convention with Great Britain, and that the 
hvuse had noright to interfere with it. Now, Mr. 
B. had not said this.. He did lay down the position 
that the executive had a right to give such notice.— 
He was engaged in conducting a negotiation on the 


which others did not possess, and was therefore in a 
position to judge whether this was a proper moment 
for giving such a notice. Mr. B.’s position was this: 
that the president had a right to give the notice 
without any action of the house; but he had not said 
that the house had nothing to do with it; he had not 
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by that act, been extended over Oregon; justices of 
the peace had been established there by British au- 
thority, and every man, British or American, was 
subject to British Jaw. Inferior offences were pun- 
ishable by the local courts, but’ persons aceused of 
misdemeanors or felons of a high grade were requir- 
ed to be sent fo Canadato betried. Let gentlemen 
examine the law of 1831, and see if there was.the 
least exemption in it in favor of American .citi 
zens. There wasnone. Mr. B. had examined. it 
carefully, and had found none; he wished that he 
could. 


And this brought him to the question, whether our 
government proposed by this bill to do what the Bri- 
tish parliament had not done? Mr. B. maintained 
that it did not. There was not one solitary thing 
there proposed to be done in Oregon by our authori- 
ty which had not already been done there by British 
authority. A gentleman said that parliament had 
not sent a governor there; he knew it. But what 
sort of a distinction was that? The whole difference 
lay in this—that the British governor resided in Ca- 
nada. We sent our governor on the spot—they had 
theirs ata distance. But where was the difference 
in principle? So of the judiciary. ‘The English 
jucge resided in Cunada—the American judge resid- 
ed in Oregon. Was there any difference in princi- 
ple? The distinction was gecgraphical merely.— 
And could it then be said that we proposed to go be- 
yond Great Britain, and do what she had never at- 
tempted? It could not. The bill appointed jus- 
tices of the peace in Oregon, and were there not 
British justices of the peace there now? We had 
only copied their example, and had followed in their 
footsteps. 


Where, then, was the provocation for war? There 
was not even a pretext, nor could Britain make one 
out of the circumstances, unless indeed she wanted 
war. If that was the case, Mr. B. said, and would 
ever say, let her have it. Since he had occupied a 
place on that floor, he had witnessed occasions when 
he wanted herto have it. When British soldiery, 
with mutiled oars, approached an American vessel 





said that the house had no right to request, or even! 


to command, the president to give such notice. This| guard, cul loose her moorings, and sent her a blaz- 


he had never said. No such position would be found | '»8 wreck over the precipice of Niagara. 


Sir, the 


in the report accompanying the bill, nor in the re-| W@¥es of that river have long since closed over the 


marks of Mr, B. as publicly reported. 


unfortunate Caroline and her hapless inmates, but a 


The gentleman from Massachusetts had read to! Cy for vengeance ts still coming up from her deep 


the committee an extract from the correspondeiice | an 
of Mr. Gallatin touching the convention for joint | Mshty cataract. 


vecupancy, which he supposed to be in possession of 
none but himself or the chairmun of the committee 
on foreign affairs; but the committee on territories 
had had that correspondence before them, and, not 
only so, but had incorporated portions of it in their 
report. The honorable gentleman had not read quite 
far enough; if he had he would have found the follow- 
ing. [Here Mr. B. read an extract from th@ corres- 
pondence. } 

Here was the reply of the British commissioner, 
atating that the difhcully could be obviated by laying 
out a territory extending, in part, to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains and including Oregon. 
a territorial government they would not object, but) 
should it be limited to the country west of that range 
they could not consent. Now, it was on this very 
suggestion that the bill reported by the committee 
at the last session was founded. lowa was a terri- 
tory east of the Mountains, and that bill proposed to 
extend the laws and jurisdiction of lowa over Ore- 
gon. Since then, however, circumstances had chang- 
ed—Jowa was about to cease as a territory and to 
come into the Union az a state. ‘To extend her laws 
at the very moment of her political death, would 


d troubled waters, loud as the roar of her own 
But let that pass. Why was she 
‘now to make war? Would it be because we had done 


i 


| the very thing she had done? 


Mr. B. could not close without calling the atten- 


| tion the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) | 
| to the various propositions he had offered for amend- | 


(ing the hill. It had been submitted io the first in- 
i stance by the committee as the result of their best 
reflections. And he must say, in justice to that 
house, that he never had seen an American congress 
take hold on a great question of policy in a better 
spirit. Mr. B. had listened with pleasure as well to 


| the objections raised as to the arguments in favor of 
‘To such | 


the bill. He had given them his most candid atten- 
tion. His friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. J. R. In- 
gersoll] had made a speech which convinced Mr. B., 
and he had immediately complied with his convic- 
tion, and cheerfully adopted the alteration suggested. 
That gentleman had supposed that the bill was in 
violation of the third article of the convention,— 
Mr. B had argued that it was not. The gentleman 
replied that it might be so understood, when Mr. B., 





neither be respectful nor practically convenient, for 
thuse jaws would soon cease to be territorial regu- 
lationas. What, then, had the committee done in the) 
present bill? They hac organized a separate territo- | 
ry, commencing on the summit of the Rocky Moun- | 
tains, and thence extending over Oregon. In sodoing 
the committee might have departed, indeed, from the 
very letter, but not from the substance of the sugges- 
tion of the British minister. 


Gentlemen had pretended to find in the aet of par- 
Vatent passed in 1821, extending Bvitish laws into 
Oregon, an exclusion in favor of American settlers; 
put they were mistaken; and if they looked a little 
more closely at that act they would see they had mis- 
taken ite meaning. It did contain an exclusion from the 


rican settlers. There were two classes of European 
settiers in Oregon; one under the direct jurisdiction 
of parliament, the other under the immediate juris- 
diction of a British fur company. It was this latter 
class of British subjects, and not American citizens 
who were there exempted from jurisdiction; for 
what was the fact? How had the jaw been execul- 
ed? This jurisdiction of the couris in Cenada had, 





This seemed to him to obviate all difficulty. 


i had then’ been suggested that the bill proposed to 


take one step whieh the British government had 
never tazen; it promised to convey our supposed title 
a8 far as our claim extended to our own settlers.— 
This would of course, and from necessity, be sub- 
ject to the future adjustment of our boundaries. A 


gentleman suggested that this had better be express- | 


ed in words. Mr. B. immediately yielded, and _pre- 
pared an amendment expressing it in words. It ha‘ 


been said that we must nol promise what we were| 


not sure we could not perform. Admitted: but the 
bulk of our settlers were south of the Columbia 
river. Did any gentleman feur that any boundary 
should bé agreed on by which we were to lose the 
territory south of the river? Whose heart did not 
beat quicker within Ins breastat the very motion of 
such a concessior? But, suppose some adventurous 
wanderer should straggle over and settle north of it, 
Mr. B never would conzent that he should be dis 
(urbed on that account. But, suppose he sould 


strike on a branch of the river, and, following it UP, | 


should finally pitch his tent so far north as to find 


moored upen our own shore, shot the sentinel on| 


to meet the objection, had inserted an express pro-| 
viso that nothing in the bill should be so construed) 
as to contravene the provisions of that article.—_ 
But it | 































































































forty-nine, or fifty-one, or fifly-four, or wherever el 
it might be—what then? Why then his title from 
this government would fail. And what next? te 
would come to this honse, and tell congress, that he 
had Jost his pre-emption right because we had ry 
the line so as to shut him out. The only conse. 
quence would be that we should give him another as 
good or better within the line. Would this embar. 
rass congress? Ought this to. prevent our giving a 
pledge? And would a pledge thus conditionally given 
be just cause of offence to Great Britain? Certamly 
not, Whatever she might acquire of the disputed 
territory in the final sett!ement would be express) 
excepted from the grant, so that it could disturb no 
individual rights. 

Thus it would appear that the committee had made 
every effort to improve the bill, and render it univer. 
sally acceptable. They thought it was; but it might 
turn out that they were mistaken. s 


A suggestion had been made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [\Mr. Adams]—[and, coming 
from him, Mr. B. well knew ihe weight it. would 
have both in aad out of the bouse]—that the com- 
mittee had started at the wrong end, and should have 
had them first to give notice, and then provide 4 ter- 
ritorial government. If so, all Mr. B. could sa 
was, that in entering at the right door, he should feel 
quite as much pleasure in following that venerable 
gentleman as going before him. But he had not so 
understood this matter: he considered this bill as 
needed now, and not twelve months hence. Num. 
bers of our peeple had already gone to Oregon, they 
were there on our own soil, and wi.bout any regular 
government. The committee desired to send them 
our laws and our protection. They were not fugi- 
tives from their country; they had not fled from its 
offended laws, and taken refuge in a distant clime; 
| they were Americans—American citizens on Ameri- 
can soil. All that was proposed was to give them 
an organized form of government. The case was 
urgent, and nothing could more strongly prove its 
urgency than the fact that they had got a’sort of le- 
gislature already. And why? Because necessity com- 
pelled them. ‘They preferred a governinent such as 
| we should give them, and nothing would induce them 
to adhere to their own but our refusal. 


We proposed but lo walk in the very footsteps of 
our adverse claimant, arid how could she complain of 
that? If, on the contrary, we now gave her notice 
that the joint occupancy must cease in twelve months, 
what would be the effect within the tergitory? Might 
not British settlers then say: ‘“*We cannot abandon 
the country in twelve months; we are not ready; our 
contracts will not permit il; and, if you order us off 
we will not obey.” What then? We must attempt 
to drive them off. They would resist, and then we 
should have war at once. But pass this bill, send 
them a government; give our citizens the same 
rights and privileges with British subjects—which 
would be no more than their rig’st—and what then? 
Why, then there would be a country with double 
laws, double courts, double officers, and a double al- 
legiance. 


Gentlemen said that this could not go on harmo- 
niously for any length of time: it might be so; we 
could buttry it; Great Britain was tryimg it, and 
both parties would be before the judgment of the 
world. How, then, would they stand? England, by 
the law of 1821, spread her jurisdiction over the 
territory, and made no exception in favor of Ameri- 
can citizens. If an American was charged with 
murder he could not be tried in Oregon. No, he 
must be carried off some thousands of miles to Ca- 
nada. We also spread our jurisdiction over the 
| country, and we might make a similar provision, but 








| we seta fairer and brighter example—we did make 
} an exception in favor of British subjects. If a Bri- 
tish subject was arrested by an American officer, in- 
stead o: being carried off to lowa, he was merely 
| handed over to the nearest British court house, per- 
haps just across the river, and then delivered up to 
British authority. What course could be more mild, 
; more honorable or fuller of nationalcourtesy? Such 
| was the course proposed by the bill; for Mr. B. had 
ino resentments to cherish. If England did wrong 
| he cared not for it. Letus not follow. Let us do 
| nothing unfair or unjust. He feared an unjust war 
; with any nation, but, with right and justice on his 
| side, he dreaded war with no country on the globe. 


‘Thrice is he armed who has his quarrel just.” 
| Jt was this consideration which would account for 


' the zeal and ardor Mr. B. had Jong manifested on a 
question recently disposed of. He well knew. that 
| England did not desire that we should have Texas; 
| she was well aware that it would increase our power, 


and planta barrier on our border which would enable 
/us te bid defiance to European arms. 


We had a republican government; the star of our 





himself beyond the boundary line, let it be fixed at| rising greatness shone brilliantiy before the nations 
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a cece gy 
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oo . envy of the old-world. They 
ot re aaah upon our prosperity, and the 
os rell knew the; impression it was making on 
yore of the common - eople. There was not 
were head in Europe that did not tremble at its 
argent Sueno England wanted Oregon for the 
— on she wanted Texas—she wanted to check 
pene wer. But our population and our prin- 

pei fast spreading from ocean to ocean, and 
~ sai their way from the Arovustook on the 
nee Rio de] Norte in the far south. Then 
said possess a magnificent republic which 

id strike our enemies with awe. We had got 
xas; give us this bill for Oregon, fairly drawn and 
bitiously guarded, and we should have an empire) 





the world to wonder at, and such as ought to! right of suffrage. 


ell every American heart with mingled gratitude 


’ joy 
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ODE ‘SLAND AND THOS. W. DORK’, 
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From the United States Gazette. | 
THE CHARTER GOVERNMENT. 
The question is often asked, “Who is Thomas W. | 
rr, and for what crime is he imprisoned? 
The answer is give in the annexed sketch, which ' 
« heen carefully revised from authentic docu- ; 


nts. 


q ‘ the year 1663, the colony of Rhode Island re-. 


‘ved from Charles Second, King of Great Britain, 
charter,” which, up to the year 1842, was the | 
ritten fundamental law of the state. 
After the American revolution, the ‘royal autho- 
” over the colony was repudiated, and Rhode | 
and became a free and independent state. Most 
er states adopted new forms of government at that 
ie. Hut Rhode Island continued under the colonial. 
arter. No question or objection was at that time | 
me raised, within or without the state, to her form} 
government, and she became a member of the, 
sderal union. | 
The charter government does not appear to have 
en strongly objected to until 1811, when a bill was 
troduced into the senate for an extension of suffrage, 
hich was defeated by a change of administration 
efore being acted upon. 
In the year 1824, the general assembly directed | 
convention to be called, when a written constitu- 


Mion was submiited to the people, who rejected it by | 


majority of 1,528 votes. Various attempts were 
ade from this year to 184], both by petitions and. 


Thomas W. Dorr was elected to the assembly as a 
hig, in the year 1833 and about that time became | 
onspicuous as a leader of the ‘‘free suffrage party.” 
The most odious features in the old charter were. 
t this (ime considered to be the inequality of repre-) 


entation, but more particularly the fact that every | the state, at that time, was 23 000. 
yoler must be in possession of $134 of real estate,; more than half that nuiber. 
nd his eldest son admitted to the privilege of the} tion by the friends of the legally 


ather. 


The people evidently desired a change of govern-: ceedings. 


| and his party. 


| tion of votes. 


of the age of 21 and upwards, who had resided in 
the state 3 years, and the town~they voted in one 
year, and had their names recorded in a_ book kept 
for the purpose, at 
voting.” 

The main features of this constitution appear sa- 
tisfactory to a'l parties. The most important is the 
extension of suffrage. 


least 10 days before the day of | 





Every male native cijizen of the age of 21 and up- 


wards, (except those before mentioned, who were, Gr ; . 
vexcluded from voting for the constitution), who has} tion in Providence, by lis party. An escort of 1,650 


not yield to the new, and it was generally supposed 
the military were supplied wath ball. catridges to do 
escort duty. 

Governor king had ordered a guard to surround 
the state house, and the new legislature, deeming 
“discretion the better part. of valor,’ assembled at 
an unfinished building, which was intended asa 
foundry, beimg of sufiicient size to answer their 
purpose. 

Great preparations were made for Dorr’s recep- 


resided in the staie two _years, and in the town in! persons, including about 500 soldiers, under arms, 
which he votes six months, wie has had his name} protected him through the streets, and a military 


registered at least seven days previous to voting, 


and paid a tax of cne dollar, is allowed the free) ture were in session. 


All naturalized citizens, 


| 
| 


| 


guard was in constant attendance, while his legisla- 
The seal of the state was 
copied, and a “fac simiie” engraving procured — 


of the age of 21 and up-! Dorr delivered a message, which was bold and fear- 


wards, who have resided in the state one year, and! less, and was just what might be expected from the 


the town in which they voted six months and were | 


possessed of real estate to the amount of one hundred 
aud thirty-four dollars, are entitled to vote. 

This constitition is now the law of the land, and 
is as liberal and just as the one claimed by Mr. Dorr 
It meets the approbation of all par- 
ties. 


| 


In April, 1843, James Fenner was elected governor? | 


by a majority of 1.694. 
T. F. Carpenter, who received 7,392 votes. 
DORR’S CONSTITUTION. 


remembered that 


It will be 


frame aconstitution, in November of that year. 


duties, afler it had been callec 


The Dorr party candidate 


' tion of their leader. 


} 
the “Charter Party’? | 
legislature, ion January, 1841, called a convention to! . ; A 

6 P & | Agents were appointed to take »o:-ession of the public 


| records, but it was deemed a dangerous ousiness, ai 
Before this convention liad time to perform its! “ ned a dangerous vusiness, and 


, Thomas W. Dorr, | 


and others, anticipaied its action Sy calling a conven-' 


tion of their own, ‘This was done after the lezal au 


thorities had commenced to act, thus taking the mat- | 


ter out of their hands, and without any excuse what- 
ever. 

Dorr’s convention was composed of a promiscuous 
assemblage of delegates from various towns in the 


| state, who chose to a(tend, without legal form or an- 


thority. They framed and sent out. the “People’s 
Constitution,” in December, 1841. This was 
mitted to the peop'e to be voted for on 
beral terms. Six days were allowed for the collec- 
Each person certified to his own qua- 
lification and citizenship. No resilence was re- 
quired in any particular town, but a person residing 
in one town wight volte in every town ir the state, 
and time enough was given to do so. Three days 
were allowed for persons to bring in their votes, and 


sub- 


‘three days more for those to send their votes “who 


from sickness and other 
causes.” ‘With these ficilities for fraud more than 
thirteen thousand names were collected. It is a 
wonder that they did not reach three times that.— 
The whole amount of male inhebilants over 2], 1m 
They polled 
‘There was no opposi+ 
constituted autho- 
rities, who took no notice of such high handed pro- 


Tie only form adopted at the polls was a 
"7 


had before negleeted it 


ment; after more than half a century had elapsed, of | list of voters kept, ‘This list was ordered by the 
a charter, which was originally intended fora less| “Suffrage Association” to be kept from the public. | 
umber of inhabitants and fora much earlier pe+| In the town of Newport, however, this list was ob+| 


riod. 


A CONSTITUTION OFFERED TO THE PEOPLE AND RE- 
JECTED. 


In January, 1841, a petition having been present- 


med to the iegislature, requesting an extension ot suf- 
Be frage,an act w: sed‘ calli snve | 
pTage, an act was passed calling a convention t0/ been dead many years! 
written constitution, to be submitted to the’ 


frame a 
people. 
ihis convention met on the first Monday in WNo- 


cussion, relative to the eatent of suffrage which their 


,Cstituents desired, the delegates adjourned until 
tthe next February, (having given due notice), to| 
» Consult their constituents. 


They met again in February, and submitted to the 
feople what was commonly called “*The Landhol- 
ders’ Constitution,’ which was voted for in March, 
I 42, and in consequence of many persons preferring 
tie “old charter” to the new constitution, the latter 
Was rejected by a majority of 676 votes. 

he constitution having been defeated, Rhode Is- 
land of course remained under the old form of gov- 
€tnment, which was recognised by the other states 
atthe lime she was admitted into the union. 
THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION. 

In the month of June, 1842, another convention 
Was called by the legal authorities, and another con- 
stitution was submitted to the people, which was 
Yoled for and and accepted in November, 1842. 

hose persons who were allowed to vote for this 
Constitution were: 
“All native male citizens of the United States, 


fare . 
\¢Xcept Indians, convicts, paupers, ect.) who were 


ithe supreme law of 


: . : ‘o='| claims to have hx 
ptember, 1841, and aftér much deliberation and dis-| 


tained, and of 1. 300 5 
cast in that town, 559 names were ferreted out, and 
published in the papers, as fraudulent 

heads. Some had voted a number of times—sorme 
were unnatura!ized- were at 

they are represented a5 having voted, and some had 


“SOU; sea 


at the time 


This is the coustitution which Mr. Dorr claims as 

the state, and uuder which he 
ele governor. 
DORR ELECTED GOVERNOR 

The first election uncer Dorr’s constitution was 

held onthe 18th April, 1842, and resulted in his elec- 


cted 


ay 
en 


for his constitution. THis party legislature were also 
elected, there being’ no opposition 
government. [Eicctions re he 
town im the state, 
nize their meetinzs. 


1.4 
1G 


in nearly every 
where they found means to 


y nrr ie 
- Urry 


The first object of Dorr, after his mock election, 


was to get himseii inaugurated, and, oblain 


trust. 


the state wio adhered to the new governmeil, to 


verniment. 





,at Newport. 


the most li- | 


character of the man. ‘The frst iegislative act was 
io inform the president of the U. States, ani the go- 
vernors of the various states, of tie formation of the 
new government. 

A proposition was tnade by Dorr to take forcible 
possession of the state honse, whic’ created quile a 
sensation in his legislature, and seemed to arouse 
the members at once to a sense of their real silua- 
tion, where they appeared to have beea unconsciously 
drawn by their blind enthusiasm, and the determina- 
Strong opposition was made to 
this, and they voted not. to support him, which sa- 
vored of a wantof confidence in their movements. 


like some other enactments, they were never carried 
into effeet. This session lasted but two days. They 
ardyourned on the Sth May, to meet at Chepachet, on 
the next 4th of July, 

In the meantime, the charter legislature assembled 
The revolution had come upon them 
so suddenly that it was impossible to tell who was 
in favor of supporting the Jaays, and who were against 
them. The Dore party bad taken up arms, and 
nvovements had been made.towards taking possession 
of the state property by foree. In this dilemina, the 
Jegal authorities sent to the federal government for 
aid. . Although the president recognized ihe charter 
government, be could not render assistauisce in ac- 
cordance with the constitution until hostilities had 


/ actially commenced. 


{ 


‘ 


} 


tes represehted as having been | 


Measures were immediately taken to reorganize 
the military of the state in case it was necessary to 
repel force by force. 

Dorr and his party were not inactive after the ad- 
journment of his legislature. They were holding 
large meetings in various parts of the state, to be- 
come more firmly united, while ther leader was in 
New York, seeking the sympathies of the citizeas of 
that state in his behalf. 

ATTACK UPON THE STATE ARSENAL. 

Up to the present .time. Dorr’s course trad been 
peaceable. Although exhibiting all the parapher- 
natia of war, yetno resort had bees made to arms. 
Thus far, had he been convicted, it might with some 
plausibility have been said by his friends that he was 
persecuted for his political opinions. 

‘The result remains to be seen. 

Oa Monday, the 16th of May, 1842, Dorr returned 


, to Providence from New York, were it was said that 


under various 
. 


| tion for governor, by a majority of 6,417; less than} 
| half the majority represented as having been given, 


by the charter} 


pos- | 
session of the state property, bocks and papers.— | 
This was no easy mulive,as gov. King, of the re-| council together, for consu!tation and adviee, and it 
gular constituled uuthorities, remained firia to his| was agreed that all the frieuds of the legal 


appear in Providence on the 4th of May, to do eseort | ments to attack the arseval at 2 

duty. ‘This was the period fixed 5y his constitution} morning. 

for his inauguration, and the organization of his go-| signal gun was fired, for the assembling of his men. 
An appeal to arms was seriously called} A large crowd assembled. 

for by shis party, ii case the old government would} 


terwards placed in front of a private house, 


| such qualms of conscience, which often arise 
oue is Inthe wrong, as to deprive tuem of their boast- 


he obtained assistance in money and men, to carry 
out his designs. ‘ 

He was met at the depot by a eavaleade of abot 
1,200 citizens, 250 of which were under arms. He 
rode in a barouche drawn by four white horses, wore 
an undress uniforin, and a sword hung by his side.— 
fie was protected through the streets by a military 
guard, with four pieces of artiliery, which were al- 
near the 
his cavalcade, 
head quarters until 


arsenal, where he was esc 
and where he remained 
his flight. 

The capture of the arsenal was the first object ho 
had in view. By distributing the guns and ammunition 
among his own men, and having them properly arm- 


7 oe 
rted wvy 


,ed, he thought all other obstacles would be easily 


removed; Dut, unfortunately for Dorr, lis men had 
when 


ed valor. 


The next day, (Tuesday), gov. King cabled his 


: : gorverii- 
ment in other parts of the state should be assembled 


Orders were issued by Dorr, for the military of | to protect her laws. 


it was understood that Dorr had made arrange- 
lock the next 


Tuesday aileraoon, a 


oe o's 
At one o’clock on 


By thittime thoexciiement in tue city had beeaaic 
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very great. A company of insurgent volunteers, 
about 70 in number, marched through the streets to 
the armory of the artillery company, very delibera- 
tely loaded their muskets to intimidate a smahl guard 
who were placed there, and then took forcible pos 
session of two brasssix pounders, and paraded boldly 
back with them to Dorr’s head quarters. The gov-. 
ernor (King) immediately issued orders, by express, 
to the southern part of the state, for the military to 
assemble at Providence as speedily as possible. 

In the city all was commotion and confusion. Men 
of all classes and professions, from the sedate judge 
on the bench to the youth just flourishing into man- 
hood, old and young, and all conditions in society, 
clad themselves for the battle field. About 500 men 
were placed inside of the arsenal to defend it. The 
best blood of Rhode Island was there, and the near- 
est and dearest kindred of Dorr was a'so there. His 
own brothers and uncles were to his own knowledge, 
in that building, which he attempted to batter down 
at the cannon’s mouth. And his own father took his 
gun and joined that valiant band of venerable men, 
to protect not only the laws, but their own firesides 
from violence, by a band of as loathsome and worth- 
Jess outcasts as were ever collected. They were 
not the real, original friends of suffrage that were 
there arrayed against the laws and against society 
itself, but a gang of desperadoes, without character 
or occupation, and generally the scum of vagrants 
from others states, who had thus assembled under 
Dorr. However pure the leader’s motive may have 
been, the character of his men, could they have 
trodden down the laws, was sufficient to nerve 
every man, (who had a fireside to protect), to the 
contest. 

Dorr was continually receiving additional num- 
bers to his forces, and it was supposed his fighting 
men numbered about 500. Many of his most influ- 
ential friends were with him until midnight, endea- 
voring to dissuade him from his rash undertaking; 
but he persisted, and was determined to proceed.— 
He supposed that the party opposed to him would 
not fight, and that the arsenal could easily be cap- 
tured. It was the first measure in the plan of his 
operations, he had staked his all upon it, and was 
bent upon making the effort. 

But tew of the citizens of Providence retired to 
rest on that awful night. At one o’clock in the 
morning, Wednesday, May 18, the signal guns were 
fired at his camp, and two o’clock his forces march- 
ed out, with Dorr at the head, within musket shot 
distance of the arsenal, with the two six pounders. 
A dense fog pervaded the field, and it was only by 
the information of scouts sent out, that the military 
in the arsenal could form any idea of their numbers 
or position. 

As the signal gun was fired all the bells in the 
city were rung, te give the alarm. Each stroke of 
the bell was a melancholy and heart-piercing’knell. 
li was a period of the most profound anxiety. The 
best men of the city had gone out to be exposed in 
battle. Their families, with sleepless eyes, were 
watching the progress of events, expecting moment- 
ly the hear the cannons’ roar, which might send 
death and desolation into their domestic hearth. 
Their imaginations were aroused with visions of the 
most gloomy forebodings—the sacking of the city, 
their firesides plundered, the'r houses in flames, and 
reeking in bivod from the hands of the vilest char- 
acters that could be conceived. It was a period that 
will long be remembered. But heaven mercifully 
removed the shades of night, and as morning dawn-| 
ed, the field was bloodless. This must be assigned | 
to treachery in Dorr’s camp. His two pieces of ar-| 
tillery were drawn up and he ordered his men to 
fire, but no one was found sufficiently hardy to ap- 
ply the match. He applied it himself!! and no effect 
was produced beyond the burning of the priming 
powder. Three times he applied the match, and the 

owder only flashed. His first lieutenant, fearing 

orr’s rashoess, and knowing the terrible work of 
one discharge, had plugged the cannon unbeknown 
to Dorr, (as he afterwards admitted in this city) 
which was loaded with ball and scraps of iron, that 
the destruction mightbe greater. About this time 
his men began gradually to leave him, and finding 
his instruments of death useless, he himself fled, 
leaving guns and ammunition at the mercy of some 
of his more réckless gang, who finally gave them u 
to the authorities. ‘The cannon were well loaded, 
and although plugged, it was not impossible for 
them to have been discharged. 


The excitement in and around the arsenal was in 
tense. The sentinels marched their lonely round, 
and the glimmering of torches—could be seen in the 
distance, through the fog as the insurgents were hur- 
rying to and from the camp preparatory to an en- 
gagement, which bid fair to be of the deadliest kind 
—as they saw the connon flash,—and the vision of 


endeavoring to hurl death and destruction around, 
knowing that the instruments of death were directed 
in a straight like to them,—and that one discharge 
would be sufficient to put an end to their misery, 
their feelings for three long hours, can be better 
imagined than described. 

It was not known that Dorr had fled until a rein- 
forcement had been sent to the arsenal, and his 
camp was examined. Early in the morning, as the 
day broke, and the scenes weré' as yet bloodless, the 
mayor requested that all business should be suspend- 
ed,—and that the citizens assemble in arms to pro- 
tect the city. The troogs frdm the country had now 
arrived and joining the itizens already assembled, 
they marched for the arsenal. They saw the scat- 
tering remnant of the vagabond army, and that the 
leader had fled. Scouts were sent out in every di- 
rection in pursuit of him, but he was not to be 
found. 

A large portion of those who were foremost in 
advocating an extension of suffrage, and had before 
acted in the traces with, Dorr now, when he had 
taken Up arms against the state, returned to the side 
of the laws, and were foremost in support of them. 
A large number of the members elected to his le- 
gislature, announced in the public papers over their 
own signatures their resignation, pledging them- 
selves to support law ahd order. 

Dorr fled to Connecticut, and remained under the 
protection of Governor Cleveland of that state, who 
refused to give him up to the authorities of Rhode 
Island when demanded. They offered $1000 reward 
for bis arrest. ' 

He remained a fugitive for about six weeks and 
was sometimes heard of in New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. He was a frequent 
visitor of aplace called the “pewter mug” in New 
York, of general resort for the “‘spartan band,” and 
associations of a kindred nature, who formed his 
principal society, and who pledged themselves to 
protect his person from arrest. 

During this period he was collecting money, and 
getting recruits to aid him in another attack at Che- 
pachet, Rhode Island, where his legislature had ad- 
journed to meet on the next 4th July. 

DORR AT CAEPACHET, R. I. 

Less than 6 weeks had elapsed, after the attack 
upon the arsenal,and the flight of the hero, when 
the citizens were alarmed by fears of a renewed at- 
tack. Preparations were evidently being made, as 
there were constant and repeated midnight depreda- 
tions upon their property, which was found tobe 
growing toa very alarming extent. They would 
prowl about the wharfs and under cover of the dark- 
ness of the night, steal cannon and ammunition. A 
powder house was broken open, and 48 kegs contain- 
ing 1200 Ibs. of powder stolen. Artillery were stol- 
en from ships,—the wharfs,—and from ship houses, 
and finally a company of about 50 men and a num- 
ber of horses, proceeded to Warren, one dark and 
stormy night, bor the purpose of stealing the artille- 
ry belongivg to the company of that town, but they 
fortunately broke open the wrong house in mistake, 
and before they could succeed the citizens were 
areused and the insurgents iled. Occasions like 
these, leftno doubt but that a renewed attempt 
would soon be made by Dorr. His party held se- 
cret meetings in all the principal towns, and com- 
menced the work of organization. 

€hepachet stands upon the boundary line, which 





divides Connecticut and Rhode Island, consequently 
it was a very easy malter to transport men—arms, 
and ammunition to this town, through Connecticut. 
Dorr’s object was to build a fortification to protect 
his legislature in that town from being incommoded 
by the legal authorities, and who might wish to meet 
on the 41 July. 


The intelligent citizens of Rhode Island foresaw 
the evils that awaited them. They sawa band of 
mercenaries from other states, at all times ready for 
revolution, volunteer themselves to rally under any 
name that would suit their vile purposes, and were 
satisfied that a new governmer.t could only be es- 
tablished by a resort to arms, and all the horrors of 
civil war; they abandoned a party pursuing so rash 
a course and took the foremost rank in preserving 
“law and order.” But their leader was stubborn, 
and under the sacred name of liberty, he rallied his 


P| misguided followers, and under promise of ravaging 


the city of Providence,—equalizing property,—and 
gratifying the basest passions, recruits were import- 
ed frum New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut 
—and protected by the governor of the latter state, 
who countenanced and supported their treasonable 
movement. About 1000 men composed his force, 
and there is no doubt but that many others would 
have been added were they more confident of suc- 
cess. They remained like snakes in the grass a- 





Derr, like a being incarnate, with the lighted maich 


| waiting their prey. 
Of course @ new party was formed, end the bat 


le was betwee fie tlw 
tle was between the friends of law and : 
me of rebels. order, and q 
orr’s force began to assemble at Che 

the 28th June. A fort was built at that eg a 

finally Dorr himself arrivee, which told too stolen 
that the friends of law and order must immediate} 

arm themselves, to protect their families and th 1 
homes. Several young men were taken Captive M 
the insurgents, and at first were told that they wou! 
be placed in the front rank of their army to beta 
atif they were attacked; but they were boung aa 
most cruelly treated, and finally set at liberty. n 

The time had now arrived for immediate acti 
The legislature then sitting at Newport, adjourned 
to meet at Providence, which was the seat of wa 
Every friend of ‘law and order” throughout th 
state was invited to assemble immediately at Proy;, 
dence, armed and pep prepared to attack th, 
rebel foes. Martial law was declared throughoy 
the state. The banks and all places of busines 
were closed—the students dismissed—and the ¢9), 
leges and churches converted into barracks—stegn, 
boats and locomotives were flying to and from (h, 
city with troops—patrols were stationed at all of the 
principal streets—and the flight of government de. 
patches bespoke all the horrors of a civil war. 

On Sunday about 3000 soldiers had assembled 
Providence, and the number was continually iucreay 
ing. The insurgents’ houses were searched,—py}. 
sonérs taken,—and the continued sounds of drug 
and fife disturbed the usual quit of that holy day, 

On Monday the troops were marched into ling, 
They were surrounded by dear friends who bad 
them a solemn adieu, as they were marched in y. 
rous directions to surround the insurgents’ camp, 
which was a distance of 16 miles. 

Application had been made for the government 
troops, which were refused; and it devolved upon 
the citizens, principally young men in the flower of 
youth, to commence upon new scenes as arduous ay 
they were trying. The first intention was, to sur. 
round the insurgents’ camp, ata distance of fiy 


miles by four different roads, with regiments num — 


bering about 500 men each, and with a 32 pounder 
which would carry much further than any piece 
they had, rout them from their hiding place, but it 
was not knowm how many of the citizens might bs 
prisoners in the camp, and as the most exposed sit. 
uation would be assigned to them, it was thought 
best to take it by storm. The camp was upon a 
elevation looking down the main road for about half 
amile. Six pieces of artillery loaded with ball and 
scraps of iron, were levelled down this road, and 
from the determined character of Dorr, and his pe 
culiar situation since his last flight, it was feared 
that he might pursue a reckless course, in whichs 
terrible massacre would be the consequence, no 
were the fears at all alleviated from the well known 
character of the vagabonds under his command, 
who might pursue a reckless course, beyond their 
leader’s control, if their condition became desperale, 
These circumstances, served to increase the dangers 
to be surmounted. It fortunately happened that 
some spy had escaped through the ranks of the mil 
tary to the camp, and informed Dorr of the dangen 
of his situation. His father had been admitted to 
him, and with tears in his eyes, entreated him 
abandon his camp—but it was of no avail,—he said 
he ‘‘would leave his bones upon the spot” —other it 
fluences had the desired effect. In six hours he 
would have been completely surrounded. A% it 
was, but one nook was left for his escape. He fled! 
taking that one road surrounded gby his body guatl, 
and leaving his dupes in the camp, to be taken prt 
soners. 


The march of the reginent who took the nearett 
road, and were first to approach, was dreary indeed. 
The night wasrainy, and unused to camp duty they 
were easily fatigued butnot disheartened. The 
encamped within about five miles of the fort, intend: 
ing to proceed the next morning, but at midnight 
heavy cannonading was heard, and under the a 
pression tnat some of the other regiments had 
ahead of them, and the action commeneed,—tht 
took up their line of march at 2 o’clock in the mor 
ing. For thirty minutes before reaching the fort 
not a word was spoken,—every heart beat high 
anticipation of the result. They were within rang 
and sight of the deathly instruments of war. Tht] 
were ordered to halt—a scout party advanced, # 
were fired upon from the camp with musketty,* 
ball passed through one of their coats without my 
ry. The artillery were found undisturbed but W° 
loaded—no one of that reckless band dare apply, 
match, when the military were within range. bal 
whole regiment boldly advanced, and met with - 
little opposition. The hero had again fled! et 
his guns and ammunition at the mercy of the em 
en vagrants—who were taken prisoners. Bul | 





or thres lives were lost. 
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ul night to the inhabitants in Pro- 
gts had requested that lights 
ence. laced in the windows on the streets, to 
Id be F am the night patrol, and the city from the 
pails appeared to be in one blaze of light 
ant ht, the alarm bells were sounded, and all. 
wane. were not on especial duty, were re- 
— = form immediately, and march to Pawtuc- 
where the military stationed there had been at- 
d by a body of insurgents. No pen can de- 
ihe the feelings of those who had friends among 
military at that place, when the alarm was giv- 
Reinforcements were sent out and peace restored, 
h the loss of one or two lives. 

pout 2 o’clock in the morning, a heavy and very 
tant cannonading was heard. It was thesame 
t aroused the military on the march, and proved 
ave been artillery fired by the insurgents, to de- 
them from approaching. Every heart ached 
th anguish and anxiety as each booming gun was 
charged. Morning dawned with more than the 
aj quiet—anxiely was pictured upon every coun- 
ance—a death-like stillness prevailed in every 
ysehold. At length their minds were relieved by 
express rider, who came at full speed, at head 
arters. He could only say that ‘‘Dorr’s fort had 
n taken by the military, and two men killed.” 

» then fainted from exhaustion, and the crowd 

vaited with breathless anxiety his recovery. The 

ws was hailed with delight when it was known 
st so few lives had been lost, although the escape 
Dorr was regretted. 

'Two days had elapsed when it was announced 
at the troops from Chepachet would return: with 
eir trophies and prisoners. Thousands of ladies 
sembied ia the streets through which they passed, 
nd the rose and myrtle were strewn in their path, 
til they were literally covered with wreaths and 
puquets. The waving of handkerchiefs—the glad 
cognition of some dear friends or kindred in the 
nks, from whom but two days before they parted 
sif tomeet no more, and every demonstration of 
elcome on their return, amply repaid the despon- 
ency of the parting. 

The prisoners at this time numbered about 130. 

any were discharged. They were marched in a 
ollow square, formed by the soldiers, and a despe 
ate looking set they were. Many of them were 
ischarged as being tools of worse leaders, while 
hany were convicted and sentenced, but afterwards 
wearing allegiance to the new constitution, an am- 
esty was granted them. 

ARREST AND CONVICTION OF DORR. 

After his flight from Chepachet, where he left his 
eluded followers at the mercy of the military, Dorr 
ssued the following order: 

“Believing that a majority of the people who vot- 
d for the constitution are opposed to its further sup- | 
ort by military means, I have directed that the mi- 
lary here assembled be dismissed. 

I trust that no impediments will be thrown in the 
ay of the return of our men to their homes.” 

T. W. DORR. 

Dorr prowled about in the surrounding states a 

fugitive from justice, knowing that the authorities 
had offered a large reward for his arrest. At length, 
probably tired of leading such a life, he came open- 
ly into the city of Providence, having been informed 
that the authorities dare not arrest him. Gov. Fen- 
her, who was elected under the new constitution, 
issued orders for his immediate arrest. It was an 
unbailable offence, as the charge was high treason, 
and levying war against the state. The punishment, 
on Conviction, is imprisonment for life. In most 
other states the punishment is death. He was tried 
by merciful judges and by a fair and impartial jury 
and not by any political party. One of the jury 
who convicted hina was one of the delegation who 
framed his constitution. He confessed on trial that 
he had performed those acts of open violence which 
constituted the levying of war, and the judges, who 
were sworn to support the laws, were compelled to 
pass sentence upon him. He was sentenced on the 
25th of June last, 1844. Every exertion was made 
efore his sentence, by his father and by the legal 
authorities, to have him swear allegiance to the pre- 
sent government, when a pardon was offered him. A 
ee was presented to the legislature by his fa- 
er, but Dorr refused to sanction it. He is now in 
Prison a victim of obstinacy. 
DORR’S PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


: Visited Dorr in his prison a few weeks since. 
; © workshop is a spacious airy room neatly finish- 
ed, arched and lighted from the ceiling. He Is en- 
baged in painting fans. The room has appearance 
o’ 8 artist’s study. ‘The desks are arranged one be- 
ind the other,—and the prisoners sit with their 
. and cannot know when they are 
No loud talking is permitted the visiters,— 


pis wate “ 


0 
seen. vs 


| Barton, Esq., of Worcester, Hon. George Grennell, 


the keeper. He is not allowed to designate Dorr— 
or to exhibit his cell, which is used at night. The 
room is comfortably warmed,—the floors and walls 
very white and it presented a very comfortable ap- 
pearance. Dorr had on the prison pants (grey and 
black) but his frock coat very nearly covered them. 
The prisoners are allowed the use of their own 
clothes until worn out. I reeognized Dorr from a 
previous acquaintance with him. He was seated in 
an armchair. He is allowed many comforts on ac- 
count of his health—suffering with the rheumatism. 
He is of the medium height, and very fleshy. His 
forehead is broad and his hair upon the topof his 
head quite thin. His countenance is of an obsti- 
nate, determined, cast, and the general appearance 
of his head resembles Bonaparte. He is about 42 
years of age—a graduate of Cambridge University. 
He retired with the first honors of his class. He 
was elected to the legislature in 1833 hy the whigs, 
when quite young, and has since been floating on the 
tide of popularity with nearly every party which 
has had the ascendancy. He is considered a man of 
more than ordinary abilities, and is descended from 
one of the most influential and wealthy families in 
the state. W. E. H. 
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In conformity with public notice, delegates were 
appointed from the several cities and towns of the 
commonwealth, to a stale convention, which assem- 
bled at Faneuil Hall on the 29th ult. 

The Boston Atlas says: ‘‘The floor of the hall was 
set apart for delegates, and was well filled by one of 
the most respectable assemblages of age, worth, ex- 
perience, and patriotism, that ever congregated with- 
in its honored walls.” 

A committee chosen for the purpose nominated the 
following officers, which nomination was unanimous- 
ly approved: 

For president—Hon. John M. Williams, of Boston. 
Vice presidents—Hon. John Davis, of Boston, Hon. 
D. A. White, of Salem, Hon. E. Huntington, of 
Lowell, Hon. David Wilder, ot Leominster, Ira N. 


of Greenfield, Hon. A. Foot, of Williamstown, Hon. 
Wa. Jackson, of Newton, Hon. Artemas Hale, of 
Bridgewater, Hon. John Reed, of Yarmouth. 
Secretaries—George T. Curtis, Esq., J B.Congdon, 
Esq., Milton Earle, Esg., John G. Whittier, Esq. 
BThe Rev. Dr. Parkman addressed the throne of grace. 
The president briefly stated the objects of the 
meeting. 

Stephen C. Phillips, Esq., of Salem, then address- 
ed the convention, giving a full history of the rise 
and progress of the Texas question. He was fol- 
lowed by J.C. Gray, Esq.,on whose motion a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft an address to the: peo- 
le of the United States upon the subject, consisting 
of Messrs. Charles Alien, of Worcester, S. C. Phil- 
lips, of Salem, and Wm. B. Calhoun, of Springfield. 
The convention adjournod to three o’clock, when 
the following address was reported by the committee, 
and after discussion that evening and the day follow- 
ing, of a motion made by Mr. Lovejoy, and seconded 
by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, to re comu.it the address, 
which motion was finally laid on the table by a large 
majority, the address was adopted with but two or 
three dissenting voices. Mr. L. accompamed his 
motion by some remarks. He said we had come up 
to prevent a greatcrime. But that the crime might 
be precipitated by hasty action, and that it was, there- 
fore, expedient that the address should express the 
deliberate conviction of the convention. It had been 
said that the American peop'e desired Texas. But 
that he denied—he denied that the American people 
wanted either Texas, its lands,or its runaway scoun- 
drels. He denied, too, that the object was desired 
by cither party, as a party. Whence, then, came the 
desire now so apparent? 

Texas was wanted to extend the curse and the 
abominations of slavery, and it rested with us tosay 
if we would approve the purpose. No such issue 
was ever before the American people. We had dal- 
lied with slavery on the Missouri question, and on 
other occasions, but it was a sort of quasi business— 
a let-alone affair. But this was a different project, 
and pursued stcaithi!y by the most infamous means. 
But they were dragged to the light, and the iniquity 
revealed. The treaty was rejected by the senate, 
and then an attempt was made to trample that senate 
under foot. Mr. L. wanted to hear the subject fully 
discussed, from all quarters. To send out the ad- 
dress alone, was nothing, or next te nothing. The 
time was come to dosomething. We should tell the 
south, emphatically and distinctly, that if she would 
violate the constitution, we should be released from 
our obligations to abide by it. In pursuance of this 





and no questions are permitted to be answered by 


Resolved, That, in case the area of slavery be ex- 
tended by the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, the free states will be released from any ob- 
ligation which may be supposed to have bound them, 
in any manner, to support slavery, and that it will 
be their duty to treat slaveholding on land, no less 
than on the sea, as a species of piracy, at war with 
all first laws and constitutions, and not to be counte- 
nanced in any way whatever—either by restoring fu- 
gitive slaves, or furnishing military aid to suppress 
servile insurrections. 
Mr. L. proceeeed, in a very animated manner, to 
enforce his ideas upon the attention of the conven- 
titn—calling upon every one to wash his hands of 
the contamination incurred by supporting the insti- 
tutions of the south, further than constitutional ob- 
ligations imposed upon us, or when those obligations 
were invalidated. 
Prest. Allen, of Northampton, arose and remarked 
that there was one point «f view, in which he wish- 
ed to call the attention of the convention to the un- 
constitutionality of annexation. 
In the convention which formed the constitution 
of the United States, it was said that taxation and 
represntation should go together. If the south gain- 
ed by this arrangement, in political power, the north 
gained in freedom from taxation. But the south had 
gained onthe north. This expected taxation had 
never been raised. The contract had been ineffica- 
cious—the difficulty would be increased by 9nnexa- 
tion. Mr. Allen proceeded to say that the dissolu- 
tion of the Union was a great evil, but annexation a 
greater; and endeavored to sustain his position with 
many appeals to the feelings of his audience. 
Mr. Hussey, of Lynn, moved that the subject of 
the relations of Massachusetts to South Carolina and 
Louisiana should be committed to the business com- 
mittee, and that they should be instructed to report 
thereupon. ‘ 
Mr. S. C. Phillips stated that the subject was be- 
fore a committee of the legislature of this state, and 
that, as itis a state affair, it sHould be left for the 
state governments to settle. 
Mr. Hussey then withdrew so much of his motion 
as instructed the committee to report upon the sub- 
ject, and tie motion then passed, leaving it discre- 
tionary with the committee to report upon it or not, 
after due consideration. 
It was then stated, by one of the committee of ar- 
rangements, that Faneui! Hall could not be occupied 
this day, (Thursday,) and a committee was thereup- 
on appointed to procure a suitable place in which to 
hold the convention. Adjourned to 7 o’clock. 
KVENING SESSION. 

The cenvention came to order at 7.20. Hon. Geo. 
Grinnell presiding. 

Mr. Geo. S. Hillard, of Boston, said that he had 
nothing new tooffler upon the subject—little had 
been left for him to glean, in a field which so many 
great and good men reaped. The purpose of the 
convention was to enunciate truth, not to investigate 
it. It was our duty to give utterance to what was 
known to be the sentiment of Massachusetts. The 
power wielded by this convention was a moral pow- 
er, and that only. But this would have weight. It 
was a cheering sign of the times, that rulers were 
more prone to respect the moral sense of the people, 
uttered in their primary assemblies. A milder and 
more genial spirit was infused into politics and inter- 
national law. It was our duty to meet here and re- 
cord our protest against this measure, though it 
might not have the wished for effect. It was an ap- 
peal we ought tomake, from passion—from party 
prejudice—to impartial posterity. In the matter, 
with Mexico, at least, our government had acted the 
part of a sharper and a bully. The constitutional 
koint of view had also been discussed, but the spea- 
per preferred, at this time, to look at it chiefly in its 
moral point of view. 

Mr. Calhoun had advocated the annexation scheme, 
on account of its tendency to uphold and perpetuate 
slavery. His documents were plain enough, and 
stated this in plain terms. He also takes the ground 
that slavery furnishes the best guaranty for perpetu- 
ating republican institutions. Now the doctrines of 
Massachusetts are diametrically opposite to these.— 
But while we adhere most strictly to the covenants 
into which we have entered, in relation to slavery, 
we hope that the time may come for its peacetul 
abolition. We believe that the time for this will 
come, aud that events are gradually tending to that 
end. Then shall we suffer no new clouds to mar this 
prospect. 

We will not postpone the time for a single hour, 
when the last fetter shalj fall from the limbs of the 
last slave, 


Our cupidity has been appealed to in support of 
this project. But he rejected the prosperity coming 
from such tainted sources. Rather should our ships 





plea he offered the following resolution: 
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The duties and the inter-| Union—of the abrogation of those ties which bind| 2. As caleulated and desizn»' \y the 5 Z > 7 

esis of mon are not divorced by the decrees of Pro- us together. We came wp to avert the evil, to pre-} ration of its friends, to uphold the note i. a 

vidence. Let not New England think to be the gain- | vent the oceurrence of the exigency. It was tuo bejry, extend its influence, and secure lis r slay es, fra 

er by this scheme, While we have our lands and | borne in mind ‘that it had not yet occurred. This | duration. P Maney ae th 
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the ocean, we will take care of ourselves, without: matter had yet to pass ‘the ordeal of the U. States 
Texas. . He was opposed to this scheme, because it | setinte. It was to be hoped that, in that body, there 
wan opposed to the age, and opposed to otrr policy. were men to be found to prevent the subversion of 
It was putting back the hand upon the dial plate of | the constitution. He believed that it would not be 
time. _ Of all nations we should be the last to ex-| brought about. He would not contemplate that emer- 
tend the area of slavery, while all others were ex- | geney, and he rose merely to say, that in his opi- 
erting themselves in freedom’s cause. Mr. Calhoun’s | nion, the object of this convention was to prevent 
letter to Mr. King was the coldest of all iron instru-' the oecurrence of it. 


throw at us for it. 


ble amount of hun.an suffering. 
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of.these states possessed large tracts of territ to stal 

! lying -within the limits of their respective chan eady pos 
ments, It had no touch of sympathy, no touch of | He moved that Mr. Lovejoy’s motion and Mr. Garé} from the crown of England, not as yet cultivates | We i | 
humanily.. it was full of statisties of the reduced _rison’s amendment be laid on the table. Passed by| settled. Before the adoption of the present eg {es mizh 
productions of the tropies of slave labor. He was ‘a large majority. The convention with but one or} tution, it 1s wel! knowa these states had ma le aa "eat oth 
not sorry for that.~ The sugar, the molasses, the | two dissenting-voices then adopted the following tive grants of territory to the United Staies 7 rovis 
rum—all contained the savor of the tears of the  AppRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. the. main original purpose of disposing of the ie * forn 
slave. He condemned the government which sus-/ Jt is-a fundamental maxim of all our American} for the payment of the debt of the revolution, ar exis 
tained the policy of Calhoun’s letter. He spoke of constitutions; that the people are the only rightful The cession of Virginia, to whom miuch the lar A mani 
the taunts which other governments must justly souree of political power; that government ts a de-| est portion of this territory belonged, heing g}j hy n had lo 
| legated and limited trust; that ali authority not con-/ land within her original charter, was made iy Ira med ouf 

Another argument in favor of annexation, was ferred is reserved, and that, in fact, there are grave | and it was the express condition of that frant . would al 
that it would inerease the value of slave property— | questions, lying deeper than the organized forms of; the ceded territory stiould be laid out and formed ha pow 
and this was shown to be attended by an incalcula- government, and over which government, in none! to states, each to be of suitable extent, not legs ta equival 
of its branches, has just control. (a hundred nor more than one hundred aad fifty nila the con 

By the contract made by the framers of our con-| When, in the course of events, a question of this | square. a The ad 
stitution, we were willing to abide; but when any | Kindartsespitis fitto be examined; and-must-he-ex- | At the adoption of the present eonstitution the iven to | 
thing fucther was asked of us, we could, with truth amiaed,by the people themselves, and consideredand | territories belonged to the United States, and they ay be ad 


and justice, reply—‘it is not so nominated in the decided by an enlightened and conscientious exercise | 


bond.” My. H. enforced this proposition with pecu- of the public judgment, and a full and determined 
fiar and emphatic eloquence. 

He protested against this Scheme, in the name of | 
humanity and justice. We should oppose it mn the 
name of our fathers, and of the God of our fathers 
—and, did not the men of Massachusetts apeak ont 
against it, he would expect that nature herself would 
take up the task, 

Wm. Lioyd Garrison, of Boston, rose to second 
the motion of Mr. Lovejoy, and offered an amend- 
rent instructing the committee to add to the report, 
that although two branches of the genetal govern- 
ment had already assented to annexation, Massachu- 
setts could never consent to if, but would consider 
the Union as dissolved; that upon the president's 
makiog it known that Texas was annexed, a second 
sessin of this convention was to be called, to take 
measures to form a new government, that of 1789 
having ceased to exist. 

Mr. Garrison was sati>fied that he represented a by the project broached last year, and now zealous- 
Jarge portion of the people of the United States; at jy and hotly pursved, of annexing Texas to the U. 
least, he represented the slaves—those wlio were Grates. 
held as goods and chattles, but were men. He also 
represecied the obolitionists, It had been said that 
we were to stand by the Union. If that meant that 


whom power is confided, under a free ecnstitution, 
must be left, in ordinary cases, to be judges, them- 
selves, of the limits imposed on their own authority, 
subject to seh checks and balances as the framers 


of great excitement, of political and party heat, in 


mits hy construction and inference, by plausible ar- 
guments and bad precedents, in such times it be- 
hooves the great constituent body to put forth its 
own power of investigation and deeision, and to 
judge for itself, whether its agents are about to 
transcend their authority, and abuse their trust. 
Such, an inquiry, ia the judgment ef this conven- 


This question transcends all the bounds of ordina- 
ry political topies. It is nota question how the U. 
States shail be governed, but what shall hereafter 
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of government may have provided. But in times. 


tion, is presented to the people of the United States, | 
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‘this territory the memorable ordinance of Jy 
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i 1757, Was passe, and constituled the Pudiie law it 


the country, until the present constitution w 13 adap 
ed. It became then a part of the duty of theiq 
ners of that instrument to mabe provision suita) 
to the subject. The constiiution declares, therefor 


authority of goveruing the territory, as territory, 


while it remained such. And in the Same artic} 


is provided as follows: 


Art. 4, Sec. 3 “New states may be admitted) 
the congress jato this Union; but no new state sh) 


be formed or erected within the jJurtsdiction of ay 


other state, nor any state be formed by the junctig 
of two or: more states, wilhecul the consent of th 
legislatures of the states concerned, as well ad 


the congress.” 


It is quite impossible to read Unis clear and ex 
provision, with ut seeing that congress had in wer 
two forms in which new states might be created al 
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we were to stand by the Union against Texas, he 
was for it—but if it meant that we wéfe to stand by 
the abominable compromise with slaveholders, he 
was not for it. He had Jong since inscribed en his 
banner, ‘“No Unicn with slaveholders.” 

Pe went to cay that Lovisiana and South Carolina 
had declared war against us. He then advocated the 
formation of a government for ourselves, as he said 
the Union was ually dissolved and the constitu- 
tion was no more. Our government had been resoiv- | 
ed into its: original eiements, and we tiust begin 
anew. 

There were many points of difference between 
himself and the political parties, bet he was glad 
there was ne ground which they could all oceup: 
incommon. He met them all as friends ef freedom 
and was glad they could commune together in Pa- 
neuil Elall. 

Mr. Garrison appealed to the recollections of re- 
volulionary times, and said that the same spirit was 
requisite for the present emergency. 

Che chair announced, after Mr. Garrison hod con 
eluded, thal several vacancies existed in the business 
committee, and the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to uli them: 

C. b. Boy ington, isq., Jleary Wilson, N. 6B. Bor- 
den, Thos. N. French, and Erastus Hopkins. 

Mr. Ebenr. Hussey, of Lynn, next addressed the 
convention, aud showed, in ‘a very interesting) and 
facetious manner, that the south very kindly made 
us pay for their defences, P engrossed all th 
money to be paid for pubic service, telling us, a 
the while, very cooly, that we 's j nothing to do wii 
their domestic institutions. i's eulogized the letter 
of Mr. John P. Hale, and condemned the presses 
which would not give it to the public. He went on 
to speak in terms of encomium of the conduct of our 
representatives in congress, and hoped they would go 
on in their good work. He coneluded by saying, his 
voice was for tiie right—no Texas, and nv disunion. | 
Slavery coud not last—slavery must fall by its own 
weight, and we need notdissolve the Union to get | 
rid of it. 

Hin. Linus Child, of Southbridge, rose and sai 
the ;re.ent crisis was one of awful moment. We) 
came tot here to spevk of the dissolution of Ue} 
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This fearful proposition must awaken, and we are Necessary, a3 v el as that of ot eee ariner tc 
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ing throughout a great part of the country. It touch: the slightest view towards any future acquisitions rith Vire 
es reflecting minds to the very quick, because it ap- territory. 
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and calling, earnestly and imperatively, fur immedi. | themselves somewhat better with the political is A trea 
ate consideration, atid resolute action. ry of the period of its adoption. - [Ep ates, y 
We are assembled here, where the voice of free-! The old convention took effect in July, lis mement of 
men is wont to be uttered, to signify our opposition the third year of our independence. During the we bnd laid 
ject. And a8 the project itself ts as bold! the thirteen-states had manifested a desire that the! ent, like 
larming, scarcely seeking to disguise the! cause should’ be strengthened by the juncliol MMRhe cone, 
constitutional power to sustain it, andset- Canada. There was, as ail know, a very able ® § other 
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viusiing a countenance, and such hardihood of avow-, bitants of that province, and the door was sl i A eon 

al, as to create astonistiment, and not only in the-U. | open for Canada to come into the Union. By iH hown. h 

States, but all over the world; so, while we protest! eleventh article of the constitution, it was phe eXas, ' 
{ onledem weieal. 


against it, in the mostsolemn manner, we shail state | stipulated, that ‘‘Canada, acceding to this colle * ators w 
the grounds of our protest, respectfully and dispas- | tion, and joining in tae measures of the United oe * A a: 
sionately, but freely and fearlessly, and as if filled, | shall be admitted into, and entitled to, ell the ava hizteen 
as we are filled, with the most profound conviction) tages of this Union.”? ‘Then toiiowed these eae” Bf the ac 
that we are resisting a measure, the mischief of} ‘but no other colony shall be admitted into the sam a 
which cannot be measured in its magnitude, nor cal-| unless such admission be agreed to by nine stale, n end yg 
culated m its duration. Nine out of thirteen, then, being tu o-thirds : 7 embled 

We regard the scheme of annexing Texas to the; the original states, were required to assent, be vd ion was 
United States, as being: | new state could be brought in. ‘Thus siood the 8! ratiticati 
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SES Of slay ae .d.in 1787. At that time, but subse-| become the supreme law of the land. ‘This resolu- {| decent semblance of constitutional propriety. 
was framecy, - : A 
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P PM any ate of the articles of confederation, |tion is now pending, modified. in its form, but >| Great reliance is placed by the advocates of an- 
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the d ; pal r . : ¢ ; 
ent to ve have seen, had acquired the! viding substantially for the same object; it has alrea-|nexation on the precedents of Louisiana and Fib- 


in one es, NMintog s 
- rd Unitary northvard of the Ohio, and stipulated | SY: passed the house of representatives, and mule it | rilay it 4 noi to be denied that those precedents do 
his Unign ‘s *' should oo formed into states. | pass both houses, then an eter aah will men ueen create embarrassment on the present occasion, be- 
evolution rhe old provision in the eleventh article of the | made, and will have succeeded, so far as the forms | cause precedents are often allowed to have influ- 
independ federation was omitted in bed new constitution, of law are concerned, to ratify a treaty by mere ma- | Ce, W Bou full consideration of all the cireum- 
Tuey, Sint g provis: 20 made, applic hte, and only applica. | jorities of both houses, instead of the constitutional | stances which may make them rather exceptions to 
of Lerritoe to states already. in the Union, and territories | authority of the senate. Sit ja general rule than a regular emanation from it. 
tive charig vad possessed by the United States. : | We know not on seen occasion bad objects hay e| Lousiana was acquired under very particnlar eir- 
Cultivated, We see. then, that under the conf 'deration, new | been more emphatically pursued by bad means, or cumstances, totally distinct from those Which pertain 
resent con tes might ©2 } by the consent of two-thirds, | in which the recklessness of the original purpose has to the present case, or can w ell ex ist In any other 
imate ext, 4 pot other We see by the present constitu- | been followed up by grosser disregard of all consti | Case; circumstances affecting, and ii ‘le to affect, as 
Sales vif 3 prov ision is made for the adn ission of new | tutional and just restraint. If this precedent prevail, well the peace of the country, as useful enjoy- 
5 of the sa tes, formed out of the existing territory, or out of | the treaty-making power, as established by the con- | ment of its acknowledged territory. Every one saw 
ution, er existing states, and not otherwise. Is it not | stitution, isat anend. It will be no longer for the se- the importance of the control of the mouth of the 
uch the la st manifest, that if the framers of the constitu-| nate, the great conservative and most permanent Mississippi, every one saw that while a forcign go- 
hei : n had looked to the admission of new states, tobe; body of the government, to act deliberately and, verninent held Louisiana, we commanded no ontlet 
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nade jn 1734 med out of territories afterwards to be acquired, | gravely on treaties with foreign States, lo judge ol ito the se a, from all the vast and fertile regions of the 
it grant the would at least, have guarded such a purpose, and | them in the light of its own wisdom, and under the) west. With Spain we had had didiculties, menacing 
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NOL legs thy equivalent to that on the same subject, contained | its ratifieation, if the constitutional number of sena- up with such wonderful rapidity, by enterprising 
id fifty nit the confederation? tors present concur. The ratification of treaties will citizens, whose necessities for a passage to the ocean 
" The advacates of the annexation of Texas are | become the business of party majorities, temporary , were increasing with their own population and their 
‘tution they iven to the necessity of contending, thatnew states majorities, At may be bare majorities of the two. own products, would never refrain from insisting, at 
: ay be admitted, formed of territory out of the ori- | houses, acting under the influences, and hable to all whatever hazard,on the free use of the greatest 
nal limits of the United States, although the con. | the errors,which may occasionally aflect the proceed- river in the world, along whose banks and amonz 
Btution has carefully aid sedulously omitted and re- | ings of such numerous assemblies. whose tributaries it was situated, from its sources to 
cted the eleventh article of the confederation, and Both the negotiation and the ratification of treaties its mouth. 
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far that correspondence, taken eso exhibits its 
ability, dignity, self-respect, and respect for the 


' pights of others; how far its.general character reflects 


honor and credit on the government of this country, 
we willingly abstain from undertaking to show. We 
refer to it now only as containing those open confes- 
sions and avowalg, of which we have already spoken, 
of the purpose with which annexation has been pro- 
posed, and is now pursued with such unwearied per- 
severance. 

Here, then, is a spectacle, in our judgment a sad 
spectacle, not only for the contemplation of our 
own country, but that the whole civilized world.— 
These advocates of annexation insist, that not only 
is slavery an institution desirable in itself, fit to be 
retained, and necessary to be maintained, as a bless- 
ing to man, but they seem to insist, also, that a lead- 
ing object of the constitution of the United States 
was to guard it, defend it, and assure its perpetual 
duration. Let the constitution of the country be 
vindicated from this imputation; let its objects and 
its purposes, its ends and its means, be clearly stated; 
and then no lover of human liberty will feel dispos- 
ed toturn his back upon it with disrespect. The in- 
troduction of slaves into the southern states, while 
British colonies, is of early date. For that intro- 
duction, the mother country is to be blamed, more 
than the colonies themselves. Slavery thus got a 
footing in the country, and was found existing when 
the revolution severed the United States from Great 
Britain. Like other concerns of the states, it was, 
up to the time of the adoption of the present consti- 
tution, a sutjectof state legislation and regulation. 
It 1s certain that the constitution recognized its ex- 
istence. It took ils existence as a fact, and 2s one 
fact going to make out that actual condition of things 
in which the constitution was proposed to be estab- 
lished, and to which it was intended to be accommo- 
dated, so far as must necessarily be done. 

The states in which voluntary servitude existed 
were not called upon to abolish such servitude; be- 
fore they could be admitted into the union; nor, on 
the other hand, was the proposed government to be 
called upon to fortify the laws of the states, ereating 
or establishing this involuntary servitude, by any in- 
terposition of its authority, or any guaranty or assu- 
rance whatever. It pledged itself, indeed, to exer- 
cise its authority to suppress insurrections, but this 
provision was as applicable to one state as another. 
There is reason, however, tu believe that at that 
time there existed amongst the citizens of the coun- 
try, generally, even amongst those of the slave hold- 
ing states themselves, a belief that slavery was on 
the wane; that new views of political economy and 


of the general interest, would lead to the supplying | 


of its place by free labor; and it may be added, with 
entire truth, that the successful termination of the 
war which had been waged for liberty and the rights 
of man, had impressed a general expectation that 
the political liberation of the country from foreign 
dominion would tend to produce dispositions favora- 
ble to a change of the relations between the black 
and white races; a change which, commencing with 
mitigation, and proceeding gradually and with safety 
from step to step, might eventurally terminate in the 
total abolition of slavery. Acts of legislation, official! 
addresses, memorials, resolutions, and many other 
forms of public proceeding, showed clearly the ex- 
istence of such an expectation. Let us recur to 
sentiments expressed at the time, by those whose 
memory the country loves and reveres, and whose 
wisdom, virtue, and patriotic exertions were most 
eminent in giving it an honored situation among the 
nations of the earth. 

Soon after the adoption of the constitution, it was 
declared by Groner Wasnincron to be ‘‘among his 
first wishes to see some plan adopted by which sla- 
vety might be abolished by law;”,and i various 
forms, in public and private communications, he 
avowed his anxioxs desire that “a spirit of huma- 
nity,” prompting to “the emancipation of the slaves,” 
“might difluse itself generally into the minds of the 
people,” and he gave the assurance, that ‘so far as 
his own suffrage would go,” his influence shculd not 
be wanting to accomplish this result. By his last 
will and testament he provided that “all his slaves 
should receive their freedom,” and, in terms signifi- 
cant of the deep solicitude he felt upon the subject, 
he ‘most pointedly and most solemnly enjoined it 
upon his executors to see that the clause respecting 
slaves, and every part thereof, be religiously fulfilled, 
without evasion, neglect, or delay.” 

No languaze can be more explicit, more empha- 
tic, or more solemn, than thatin which Thomas Jet- 
ferson, from the begining to the end of his life, 
uniformly declared his opposition to slavery. “1 
tremble for my country;”’ said he, “‘when I reflect 
that God is just—that his justice cannot sleep for- 
ever.” * * ©The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take side with us in such @ contest.” In 


reference to the state of public feeling, as influence 

ed by the revolution, he said, ‘} think a change al- 
ready perceptible since the origin of the revolution;” 
and to show his own view of the proper influence of 
the spirit of the revolution upon slavery, he propos- 
ed the searching question: ‘Who can endure toil, 
famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in 
vindication of his own liberty, and the next moment 
be deaf to al] those motives whose power supported 
him through his trial, and inflict on his fellow mena 
bondage, one hour of which is fraught with more 
misery than ages of that which he rose in rebellion 
to oppose?” ‘We must wait,” he added, ‘with pa 

tience, the workings of an overruling Providence, 
and hope that that is preparing the deliverance of 
these our suffering brethren. When the measure of 
their tears shal! be full—when ticir tears shall have 
involved heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a God 
of justice will awaken to their distress, and by dif- 
fusing light and liberality among their oppressors, or 
at length, by his exterminating thunder, manifest his 
attention to things of this world,and that they be 
not left to the guidance of blind fatality! Towards 
the close of his life, Mr. Jefferson made a renewed 
and final declaration of his opinion, by writing thus 
to a friend. ‘‘My sentiments, on the subject of the 
slavery of negroes, have long since been in posses- 
sion of the public, and time has only served to give 
them stronger root. The love of justice and the 
love of country plead equally the cause of these 
people; and it isa moral reproach to us that they 
should have pleaed itso long in vain, and should 
have produced nota single effort—nay,I fear, not 
much serious willingness, to relieve them and our- 
selves from our present condition of moral and poli- 
tical reprobation.” | 

“It would rejoice my very soul,” said Patrick 
Henry, in the Virgimia Convention, “that every one 
of my fellow beings wasemancipated. As we ought 
with gratitude to admire that decree of Heaven 
which has numbered us among the free, we ought to 
Jament and deplore the necessity of holding our fel- 
low men in bondage.” “I believe a time will come,” 
he also remarked, ina letter toa friend in his own 
state, ‘‘when an opportunity will be offered to abo- 
lish this lamentable evil.” 

“Till America comes into this measure,” [the 
abolition of slavery] said Joun Jay, writing from 
|Spain in 1780, “ther prayers to heaven will be im- 
pious. IJ believe God governs the world, and I be- 

lieve itto be a maxim in his, as in our courts, that} 
those who ask for equity ought to do it.” 

We content ourseives with quoting further the 
‘preambie of the aboliiion act of Pennsylvania. 

“When we contemplate our abhorrence of that 
condition to which the arms and tyranny of Great 
Britain. were exerted to reduce us; when we look 
back on the variety of dangers to which we have 
;been exposed, and how miraculously, in many in- 
|Stances, our wants have been supplied, and our de- 
liverances wrought, when even hope and human for- 
titude have become unequal tothe conflict; We are 
unavoidably led toa serivus and grateful sense of 
the manifold blessings which we have undeservedly 
received from ‘the hand of-that Being, from whom 
every good and perfect giftcometh. Impressed with 
these ideas, we conceive that it is our duty, and we 
rejoice that it is in our power, to extend a portion of 
| that freedom to others which has been extended to 
us, and relieve them from that state of thraldom, te 

which we ourselves were tyrannically doomed, and 
‘from which we have now every prospect of being 
| delivered.” 

“We esteem it a peculiar blessing granted to 
us, that we are this day enabled ‘to add one more 
step to universal civilization, by removing, as much 
as possible, the sorrows of those who had lived in 
undeserved bondage, and from which, by the assum- 
ed authority of the kingsof Great Britain, no ef- 
fectual legal relief could be obtained. Weaned by 
a long course of experience from those narrow pre- 
judices and partialitics we have imbibed, we find 
our hearts enlarged with kindness and benevolence 
towards men of all conditions and nations; and we 
conceive ourselves at this particular period, extra- 
ordinarily called upon by the blessing which we have 
received, to manifest the sincerity of our profes- 
sions, and to give a substantial proof of our grati- 
tude. 


And whereas, the condition of those persens who 
have heretofore been denominated negro and mulat- 
to slaves, has been attended wiih circumstances, 
which not only deprived them of the common bless- 
ing they were by nature entitled to, but has cast 
them into the deepest afflictions, by an unnatural se- 
paration and sale of husband and wife from each 
other, and from their children; and injury, the 
greatness of which can only be conceived by sup- 
posing that we were in the same unhappy case. In 
justice, therefore, to persons so unhappily circum- 

















stanced, and ‘who, having no prospect befor . 
wherein they may rest their sorrows and their ha 
have no reasonable inducement to render i 
vice to society which they otherwise Fe 
also, in grateful commemoratiag of nur oe 
deliverance from that state of uncondition ( 
mission to which we were doomed by the to ny 
Britain. Be it enacted, that no child here Ae 
shall be a slave, &c.” aller 

The slave trade was admitted to bean » 
offence against religion and humanity ond 
was given tothe newgovernment to abolish i: 
when the appointed time arrived, they did 95 nh 
with the general concurrence of all. mol 

It is manifest, then, that neither ANY specif 
vision of the constitution, nor any thing ts a 
ihered from its general intent, nor any Sentiment 
opinion in the minds of those who frame ny 
who were among the greatest men of the cou 
the time, can warrant the belief that more y : 
pected of the constitution, and the government 
established under it, than the prevention of tel 
ther importation of slaves from Africa, Jeayiy 
states where it already existed, to deal with tu 
affair of their own; and it is equally manifest 
the hopes of the wise and the good, the most ar 
wishes of the most influential and Patriotic ms) 
the country, looked notto the further incresg 
extension of slavery, but to its gradual abojij, 
and the highest intellects of the Country were. 
cised in the contemplation of means by which 
abolition might be best effected. 

As significant of the fact that the framers of; 
constitution considered domestic slavery a condi 
of things which would be of temporary duraj 
we ask your attention to this circumstance, Wij 
the constitution contains provisions adapted {0 j 
actual condition of the southern states, and { 
servitude which existed there, it does not one 
cognise slavery in terms. The word, slave, js 
to be found in that document. That the omisin 
not accidental, would be clearly and necessarily 
ferred, from the careful circumlocution by whi 
this —_ of persons is provided for, without ly 
named. 

But we are not left to inference, however irra 
ble, to enable us to ascertain the reason of the on 
sion. It was declared by a distinguished member 
the convention of 1787. 

An act contemporaneous with the formation of 
constitution throws further light upon the purp 
of the fathers of the repnblic. 

In July, 1787, while the convention that {n 
the constitution was in session, the well knowno 
nance for the government of the northwest te 
ry was adopted, with but one disssenting vole, 
the old continental congress. It provided, 1 
have seen, for the formation of states out of 
territory. 1t also ordained that there should fi 
after be no slavery, or involuntary servitude, wi 
it. When itis remembered that this ordinance 
tended its provisions 6ver all the territories! 
possessed by the confederatedtates, out of w 
new states could be formed, we have, in the for 
permanent legislation, a solemn declaration 
purpose then entertained, not to permit slave! 
to spread beyond its original limits. 

The theory that the constitution was made [i 
preservation, encouragement and ex pansion of 
very; that every new acquisition which {ree 
should make on her own soil, through the bles 
Heaven upon toil and enterprise, should be col! 
balanced by the incorporation into the bod) pol 
an equal portion of exotic slavery; and tut! 
cline of the latter, through the operation of > 
cent causes, kindly placed beyond the control of 
should be retarded by subjecting to its desolalilf 
fluence new regions, acquired by purchase, of™ 
or force, dates its discovery from a period long 
sequent to the establishment of the governmenl. 

Having shown that the constitution was" 
signed to uphold slavery, and that such constr” 
of itderives no aid from contemporaneous aul 
this convention finds, in the purposes for whiel 
general government was established, further / 
perable objections to the measnre under c00*" 
tron. 

What were those purposes? They are declat 
the first page of the constitution. They * 
‘establish justice, ensure domestic trang iit 
vide for the common defence, secure the bless 
liberty to themselves and*theic posterty, 
are the declared objects for which the ee 
was ordained. Are any of these ends pro” 
the extension of slavery? 


Were there no purpose to enlarge the 
mestic servitude, were the executive a 
porters of his prominent measure content “ 
the evil where the constitution left it, thal 4¥ 
its original bounds, it might seem invidious 
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vention toexamine into relations and condition 


af 


hich Massachusetts has nocontrol. But it must be 
e 

, ener is forced upon it by an attempt to 
thin the protection of the constitution that which 
— never made to comprehend, and to sustain, by 
it wer, a new, because it did not crush, at once, 
isting evil. 

7 ve saaaelie of slavery, which of the great ob- 

4 


jects of 





of their undertaking? 


That the cause of justice is not advanced, by the| be made in derision, if ‘‘the blessings of liberty” are 

to be secured by the enlargement of the limits of 

slavery, and the augmentation of its power. 

“domestic tranquillity” will not be promoted by the 

increased strength of its great disturbing cause; and 

regarded by the common understanding of mankind} that the safety of a nation in war will not be in- 

creased by the presence of a domestic enemy, which 

holds motionless the arm that would be raised for its 

defence, are propositions admitting neither argument 
nor denial. 


ion of one portion of the human race to the 


sto power and absolute willof another portion, 
rn ition, in the abstract,so manifestly true, 


that its denial, in few and remarkable instances, is 


gs the melancholy proof of a disordered intellect. 
But, independently of principles of universal ap- 
lication, which prohibit the relation of master and 
siave, on the ground of infringement of inalienable 
sights, there are objections to the present scheme for 
the acqu jsition of ‘Texas, deserving the grave consi- 
deration’of all, who would preserve the honor of the 


country unstained, and iis character free from the| seen by reference to the quotas of troops sent by the 


reproach of seeking its own aggrandizement, re- 
ardless of the rights of others. 

The history of the revolt of Texas from the parent 
country, of its conflicts, of the formation of an inde- 

ndeut government, and of the maintenance of that 

yernment to the present hour, is a history of the 
achievements of citizens of the United States upon 
a foreign soil. The boasted victory of San Jacinto 
was won by citizens of the United States, aided by 
soldiers from its artay. The declaration of Texan 
independence was made by citizens of the United 
States. Among the signers of that instrument, there 
is to be found but one name of a native inhabitant of 
Texas or Mexico. The chief offices in the govern- 
ment of Texas, from the beginning, have been held 
by men long and familiarly known as citizens of the 
United States. 

Nor was the purpose disguised, from the first mo 
ment of discontent with the government of Mexico, 
ultimately to effect a union with this country. As 
early as 1829, this was publicly declared to be the 
object in view, by some of the prominent and most 
influential of the advocates of annexation. And as 
if to justify and fasten forever upon the country the 
imputation, that the government of the United States. 
disregarding the obligations of a solemn treaty of 
amity with Mexico, had connived at the etlistment, 
within its jurisdiction, of its own citizens for the ar- 
my of Texas, the juxtaposition of its own troops to 
the field of battle, on the ere of an engagement, their 
secession, and their union with the forces of Texas, 
and other acts of alleged hostility to Mexico, the 
ayowal has been made to the world, by the execu- 
tive and his ministers, that for many years the suc- 
cessive adininistrations of the government have 
sought to enlarge its territory, by the acquisition of 
Texas. The belief that the dismemberment of Mex- 
ico was effected for the purpose of strengthening the 
jnstitution of slavery in this country, is fortified by 
the fact of the identity of the immediate causes of 
that revolution. with the objects now sought to be 
obtained by the annexation of Texas. In the year 
1829, the government of Mexico, by law, abolished 
slavery throughout its dominions. The preamble to 
the enactment expresses sentiments and avows mo- 
tives, which sheds lustre upon tie noble deed. These 
are its memorable words: 

“Be it known that, in the year 1829, being desi- 
rous of signalising the anniversary of our indepen- 
dence by an act of national justice and beneficence, 
Which may cantribute to the strength and support of 
such inestimable welfare, to secure more and more 
the public tranquility, and reinstate an unfortunate 
portion of our inhatitants in the sacred rights grant- 
ed them by nature, and may be protected by the na- 
tion, under wise and just laws, be it enacted, that 
slavery be exterminated in the republic.” 

The hew proprietors of Texas, then a department 
of Mexico, refused to relinquish their slaves, and as- 


eee the atlitude of rebellion against the laws of 
ico. 


This convention disclaims all hostility or unkind 
eeling towards the government or the people of 
Texas. However much it might be desired that the 
time and manner of its accomplishment had been 
otherwise, the fact is before us that the independence 
of Texas has been acknowledged by the constituted 
authorities of the United States. That its govern. 
ment may be established upon principles that give 
strength and security to a state, and reality and per- 
Manence to its prosperity, and that it may contribute 
to spread the knowledge and eujoyment of true Jib- 


on, but in bonds of mutual infamy. 


ministration, as being at war with all its purposes, 
We, therefore, ask the advocates| we shall look in vain, through this instrumentality, 
for the attainment of any constitutional object what- 
the union they expect to promote by the/ ever. 


of the southern states, and their inability to furnish 


1f, then, justice condemns this measure of the ad- 


We will not ask, lest the enquiry should seem to 


That 


Throughout the revolutionary war, the weakness 
a due proportion of soldiers for the army, may be 


respective states in the confederacy, into the service 
of the country. To place beyond doubt the cause 
of his inequality, the following testimony is adduced 
from the records of the continental congress: 
“March 29th, 1779. A committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Burke, Laurens, Armstrong, Wilson, and 
Dyer, appointed to take into consideration the cir- 
cumstances of the southern states, and the ways and 
means for their safety and defence, report, 
‘That the state of South Carolina, as represented 
by the delegates of said state, and by Mr. Huger, 
who has come here by the request of the governor 
of the said state, on purpose to explain the particu- 
lar circumstances thereof, is unable to make any ef- | 
fectua!l efforts with militia, by reason of the great} 
oon of the citizens necessary to reman at| 
ome to prevent insurrections among the negroes, | 
and prevent the desertion of them to the enemy.” 
Were the evil consequences of annexation, alrea- 
dy alluded to, less formidable, we might point to 
other and immediate dangers, too great for ordinary 
prudence to disregard, or, for such an object, to en- 
counter. 
The debt of Texas and the war with Mexico must) 
in that event both be assumed by the United States. | 
The former is of uncertain, known however to be of 
great amount, and is estimated by compe‘ent judges) 
at twenty millions of dollars. 
Whatever may be its amount, and whatever may 
be thaponditions of union between the countries, that | 





would be alike inconsistent with the honor of the 
nation and the rights of others, to annihilate the na- 
tional character of Texas, assume the revenue ac- 
cruing from her commerce, and leave the creditor 
unpaid. 

t is equally certain that by a union with Texas, 
the United States becomes a party in its war with 
Mexico. With what degree of vigor that war may 
be carried on by the latter power, and what other 
nations’ may become involved in it, time only can 


debt must become the debt of the United States. It, 


as an independent nation. But, Texas rebelling; man; she denounces it in the name of humanity asa 
things existing in other states of the union, over against the laws of Mexico, which abolished slavery,; machination to procure unlimited sway for the. 
of —Texas, wrested from Mexico by citizens of the) scourge and curse of the human race. 
d that the inquiry now instituted, 4 this| Uuited States,—Texas, the support and defence of, 
ring | American slavery,—can never be joined to this Uni-' 


We address you from Faneuil Hall, the honored 
place from which freemen in other times gave bold 
utterance to their thoughts. Around us are the pla- 
ces where they peruilled their lives in defence of 
freedom, and the monuments of their struggles are 
within our sight. Their principles are ours, their 
spirits animate our hearts, and through them we 
summon you to the defence of all you hold most dear 
on earth. We call on yeu then in their names and 
those of all the patriots of the revolution to stand by 
us in this day of peril, and we beseech you by ail 
your pride in the declaration of that memorable 4th 
July, 1776, not to let it become the scorn of the 
whole civilized world, even before the last of the 
generations with whom they acted have disappeared 
from the earth. 

Will the south proceed in this deep and atrocious 
wrong? When the constitution was framed there 
was a harmony of sentiment among al! parts of the 
country on the question of slavery. We nowhere 
find its evils justified among the eminent men of the 
early period of our history; and their opinions, veri- 
fied in the whole progress of the country, held it to 
be a withering and paralizing principle, more deso- 
lating than blast or mildew to the soil upon which it 
grows. In all ages and countries the wrong done to 
man by man is avenged by the wide spread ruin his 
reluctant service brings. To eradicate this evil is 
the dictate of wisdom and philanthropy. 

But whatever is the policy of the southern states, 
surely our appeal to the free states will not be made 
in vain. It is not only their highest duty to avoid 
spreading farther the domain of slavery, but it is 
clear that no other course is consistent with their 
mere preservation. ‘Tlieir assent isdemanded to the 
introduction of slave states to be formed out of fo- 
reign territory. The object is undisguised—the pur- 
pose is simple—it is to extend and perpetuate slave- 
ry; to force industry out of the paths that lead to 
abundance and prosperity, because those paths are 
open only to the feet of freemen.” 

During the whole existence of the general go- 
vernment, hitherto, southern principles have had an 
almost unbroken sway. |his has been felt in ruinous 
changes of public policy, seemingly capricious, but 
really intended, through all its changes, to discour- 
age the industry of the free states, derange their bu- 
siness, and depress them to the level of communities 
in which all labor is held to be degrading, except 
that which is extorted from unwilling hands, by the 
lash of usurped authority. 

It has been perceived that the night of this iron 
dominion was passing away. The energies of free- 
men, put forth in submission to the laws of Provi- 
dence, have overcome all obsiacles, and opened the 
way for the growth, prosperity, and, power of the 
free states. 

No sooner is that power beginning to be felt in the 
protection it extends to the interests which created 

it, than a gigantic effort is made to reduce it, again 
| and forever, to subjection. 

The free states are called upon to assist in forging 
the chains that are to bind them. By the help of 
craven and treacherous representatives of these 





determine. That it must despoil our commerce and 
impair our general prosperity; that it may result in 
hostilities with powferful nations; and that it would be 
an unnecessary and unjust participation in the con- 
flicts of foreign governments, are considerations too 
momentous to be overlooked in any fair estimate of 
the resnits o: annexation. 

In a just cause, in the defence of our own rights, 


But to maintain friendly relations with all nations, 
so far as may be consistent with honor, has been the 
permanent policy, as i! is the obvious interest, of the 
country. Distant be the day, when, for any object, 
there shall be a departure from that rizhteous poli- 
cy! May thatday never dawn, which shall behold 
the glorious flag of this Union borne in foreign battle 
fields, to sustain in the name of liberty, the suprema- 
cy of its eternal foe! 

This convention has now, fellow citizens, per- 
formed a high and incumbent duty. With all the 
brevity which the magnitude and importance of the 


new federal! union. 


ing Union; as hostile to all the objects for which 





erty upon the American continent, is our most ear - 
®t wish. These are our sentiments towards Texas, 


the United Staies may bid defiance to aggression.— | 


subject will permit, we have laid before you some of 
the reasons which impel the people of this common- 
wealth to refuse their asseut to the formation of a 


Massachusetts derounces the iniquitous project 
in its inception and in every stage of its progress; in| theme, by the fire side and in the field; and let the 
its means and in its ends, and in all the purposes and | people of every state assemble and denounce it. Let 
pretences of its authors. She denounces it as an| the sentiments of the press slumber not; bul, with 
overthrow of the constitution, the bond of the exist-| unceasing vigilance, watch the approach of danger, 
that) and sound the loud alarm. And may that Providence 
Union was established. She denounces itin the name | which established, and has hitherto protected, our 


states, the foul deed, if done at all, must be accom- 
| plished. But that representative of « non-slave hold- 
| ing state, who stall be so lost to all his obligations 
, to earth and heaven, as to yield his consent toa mea- 
'sure pernicious to one, and offensive to the other, 
j; will live, while he tives, the object of scorn and 
loathing to all lovers of liberty and of man; and 
when he shall have perished from the earth, the his- 
tory of this iniquitous act will be the lasting memo- 
rial of his infamy. 


In conclusion, fellow citizens, we call upon you to 
unite with us in prompt, vigorous ana unceasing hos- 
tility to this scheme of annexation. Whatever may 
be its fate in the present congress, it will never be 
abandoned while a hope of success remains. The 
patronage of office, and the appliances of corrupe 
tion, and all the energies of desperation will be 
combined for its accomplishment. Let, then, the 
power of truth and justice, the love of liberty, a 
determination to preserve the institutions of free go- 
vernment, and a regard for the well-being of the 
country, unite ail honest and patriotic men, in one 
mighty and persevering effort for its overthrow — 
Let public sentiment be everywhere enlightened in 
respect to the origin, history, and objects of the 
measure of annexation. Let it be the ail-engrossing 











Of religion as a flagrant violation of the rights of beloved country, preserve it from guilt and ruii! 
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CHRONICLE. | The Safety Fund System, which has been in operation } bly of life or,death, with them. They had my a 

3 ; A for a sufficient time in the state of New York to develone | by prostrating their verv best customer. ety ee, 
busIness, Banks, MonEY, &e. The avennes of trade | some of its properties, appears to us to work Beneficially perity of that customer was sapping the vit Me ag oF 
berg new ceverally clused, peap'e have a mumeni’s lea- | so far as to entitle it ‘to be pradually incorporated into| money power. A-daring effort must be trade 6. OF th Sot 
sire loveview what has been done, and prepare for fu- the banking sysiem of other states. By the report of the |. condition, Ruin must fall epon one or the ore Firt 
lute operations ; comptroller of the state oi New York, of the: dst. inst.| rest American credit, and keep it down, baal TT 


The New York papers furnish proof enongh of a/ we learn, that to redeem the notes of the ten. safety |enough will cross the Atlantic to Swamp the Pa 
> Dank 


condition of 6ur mioney market to induce some anxiety. | fund banks whieh have failed since the system has been | England.”* Such we believe to have been their ¢ 
The fons continuation of the efflux. of specie begins to; adopted in tha: state, $1,5.2,170 has been paid from | sion, and they tooktheir course accordingly .. 
tell,—money, that for nearly two years has been. soJ the safety fand,and he cs'imates that $1,017,000 will yet The very first exhibit of a returning “conf 
abundant there that they kuew not what to do wih it, | be required of the solvent banks for that Object, the total | that just brought us, of the loan negotiated by 
is now scarce and hard to obtain. The Tribune says: | loss being $2,519,170. Oj this sum, the ten defaulting | missioners of the state of Ilinuis, for ihe purpos 


deneo, — 
the ¢ 


© Of ogg 





‘‘Money is sought after here at7 per, cent., aac It re- banks had only contributed $76,032 42 towarcs the fund, | pleting the public improvements so lovg aries:, dina ue 
quires the best of securities to bring it at that.’ The! prior to failure. Besides this heavy levy on the solvent | State. ie “Oy Me: 
banks.there inake up their quarterly reports to the Ist | banks to make up their deficit, at least $350,000 had been} A spar will no doubt be given in the came direay Water 
February, and of course, have been curtailing in order | sunk by the depreciation of their notes in the hands of | by the payment in full of the interest which fell which 


to show to the best advantuge. The reports, however,! note holders—and adding the loss of at least three mil- 
exhibit the stariling fact, that the amount of specie in | lions of dollars sustained by the s!ockholders of the bro- 
their Vaults has diminished from $10,086,542, reported | ken baiks, and we have an eggresate joss ot $5,869,170 
this time last year, to a little over five miliions of dollars. | experienced by the failure of those ten ‘Safety Fund 

The banks in the other Ailantic etties, we suspect, | Banks” of New York. : 
would make a very similnr comparison, ‘The aggregate} ‘This, for the time the system has been in operation, 
of specie in the baake at Daltiuore, according to their | will tigure largely in comparison with losses sustained in 


recent report. to the stale treasurer, was about hali in {any other system; but the loss does not fall upon bill hol- 
amounto, what they reported twelve months before. d.rs bat mainly upon stockholders—as it ought to. 
‘ 4 . . r ° a rl . . 

The banks in the interior, are probably even worse Lhe free bank sysiem, tas also been in operation fora 


off. The city banks coatrive io keep then: bare of spe- | sufficient length of time in N. York, to furnish somewhat 
ce. A stat ment, for instance, of the condition of ihe of atest. There are now seventy banks in the state un- 
twenty-three banks of Besex county, Massachusetts, | der that law.—Tweyry ning that comiu.enced operation, 
which recently reached .us, shows, that with an aggre- | hav ebeen closed by fegal proccss from the cu uptroller, & 
gate capital of $4,335,900, a circulation of $1,535,578, | ten o'he’s have been wound up by their own stoekholde;s, 
and deposites to the amount of $392,334, they have al- | What losses have been sustained by the in these eases 
together but 22.078 in specie on hand. }we are not aware. As ane. system ils resulis so far 
Over seven giillions of doilarsin specie have been ship- | seem to afford no certain relief from the evils to which 

ped to Europe from wie portot New York alone, within | the old svstem of banking was fiable. 
afew months, and exchange sul!l continues at a rate} Sir Robert Peel's banking sysiem, adopted after long 
which makes it an objeet to continue to shipit. In| deliberaiion of the mostexperenced and prudent men 
the mean thie, such an overstock of cotton, tobaecy, and | that the British ministry could cou.mand the serviees of, 
other staples lias been shipped, (hat prices are down to | and giavely canvassed and adopted by the British par- 
rates that must bea loss if not ruinous to both produ- | hament, ought to command a large share of attention, if 
cers and shippers. not of confidence, on the part of those who have charge 
The New York merchants srealready opecing goods | of the duty of framing banking svstems in this country. Wf 
for their distant custumers from the south and west, | their united wisdom and experience has contrived a bet- 
from whom they auxiously expegi the means of meeting | ter plan of banking f.r the: people & for the Bank of Eng- 
heavy obligations that will maiure within the convug | land, than has heretofere been tn operation, let us be rea- 
three menths. The prospect of doing a large business ; dy to appropriate the good, and aver! tiie evils that can 
the approaching season is by no means flattering. | be diseerned in ihe sysiem. But ailow both full time 
s fully ascertained that business was overdone jast | tor developement belure adventuring. The experiment 











season, and a corres} log imabiny/ will be experieic- 

ed now, Collections, it is oscertamed, will fail far be- | ceedingly douliful of the promises of benefit held out 

low what was expected, and caution will be enforced | and apprehensive of evils not vet exhibited. Some of 
by necessity. Wutina the last ten days several heavy | the predictions have already foled. As a government 
failures have taken place at New York, Importativns | engine, however, probably Mv. Pee®s main: object, it is 
are not heavy yet, buca swarin of foreign agents will be | incalculably formidable. We look for tarther develope- 
on with their suppues in die season to meet the demand. | ments with no small interest. ‘The London Lconomist, 
Goods’ will be plenty, snd cheaper than they ever have | a leading monetary commercial journal of that empo 

been. Dealers beware! rium in reference to operations under the svstem, says: 


Fully persuaded of the utter uncertainty of all theo: | ‘Io January, 134}, the amount of bullion held by the 
ries upon banking, curroncys and business, until they 


is yetan usiufancy. Many observant men remain ex: 
1! ' 


+ 


bank as £3,955 C00, ‘Fhe whole « irculation of the 
are rigidly tesied by experie uce, We have been regard: | kingdom was then £35 60,000; the rate of discount for 
Ie with no small degree oi interest the progress of af- | unexcepuunahie bills was from 5 to fy! per cent. the | 
fairs in the state Of Oulo, in relation to banks Our rea- price of cotton (Upland Bowed fur) was 63 per Ib.3 the 
ders are aware thatthe bankiig question in that state, | average Gazetle price of wheat was 623.4d. During 


upon the debt of the state of Pennsylvania on the | $ | 
February. nq date 

Additional confidence will be imparted by the tes whet 
of the treasurer to the legislature of Marylaud, s, congre 
that some hundred thousand of dollars had bcc, Se A002. 
during the last year towards the interest upon tio Ss 
of Maryland, and the exhibit which flatters usw)" 


“ 


hope that the instaliwents which’ fall dae in Ap; re His 
July will be met in full. The system of revenue » ‘1 has ju 
ed tq, by her legislature will soon receem the bre». now ir 
Maryland, and her public works, it is believed, vill * the pa 


be so far campleted, as to bring their proceeds 
effectual reliet of her citizens from state taxes, To 
‘The ramilication of ths topic are worthy of serig , 
reflection,—vast, and eventful. We have rovin lef on tions. 
to conclude. The pasiis not yet sc remote ceria r Jala 


10 {iy 





















that Americans can have already forgot Uie'r ow) {i The 
lu lending so formidable a club to be wielded merejus, Santa 


as it has been for our own prostration. Beware of th Perote 











travigant importations. Lnecourage industry at hom. li is 
Avoid chartering banks without substantial capig. outrag 
Save the people from an unsound eurrency—from ay, killing 
ther inundation of millions upon millions ot baseieg the co! 
“promises to pay”~-and from inducements to underay army 
a J? 


wild and visionary.schemes to effect which money has 4 
be borrowed from abroad. , 
Alabama Siaie Bani. A committee of the leg’s!ayp 
of Alabama, appointed for the purpose of examininzig 
classilying ihe debts duc from the several counties of hy 
Siate fo tie state bunk and branches, report the amnouyy 
due classified as follows, viz:—* Good” $6,755,103 %: 
“doubtful” $1,019,395 18; -*bad” $6,179,630 27; *,, 
known” $632,792 48;makingz the grand total ot inde 
edness of the banks, $14 556,781 20. ‘Tine comity 
express the opimen, however, that a considerable py 
ol the accounts set down as ‘“‘bad” aad “doubiiu’ 
may be recovered under a more efficient mode of ws 
le Loli. 

Defalcation. The loss estimated by the Commored 
Bank of Albany, by the defalcation of “Alex. Fi. Lovey 
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late teller, is $47,867 20. His bond will realize aba and exe 
$10,000 of this amount. Publi 

The State Bank of Missouri and branches have fi Mexico 
their vaults near two millions ef specie. Crrcui through 










$1,355 970. Capital stock $1,200,101 15,  Dejuos event of 
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